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Editorially Speaking 


Te His Memory 


RMED in March 1950, Alan Shilin 
Productions Inc. of New York City, 
in five short years won recognition for it- 
self and its founder, with seventeen filins 
at festivals in this country and abroad. 


THe AMERICAN FLAMINGO was honored 
five times within the single season of its 
1955 release. The American Indian series 
which established Alan Shilin’s reputation 
as a film writer-producer of note still 
ranks as the best there is on the subject. 
But it is as the producer of outstanding 
religious films that Mr. Shilin was unique, 
Ten of these were award winners. Most 
were made for the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National Council of 
Churches and its constituent members, 
(See page 6 and 16.) 

A native New Yorker, born April 23, 
1920, Alan Shilin died of cancer at the age 
of 35, on December 23, 1955, while this 
issue of FILM NEWS was in the making. 
It is sad to record the loss of good people. 
Alan Shilin was a man of goodwill whose 
work is stamped with his personality. 


Tv Is With Us 


Filmed television makes for simpler 
mechanics, smoother and surer delivery 
of a program over the air. But filmed tv 
is costlier than live production. Whether 
it is with the idea of recouping some part 
of this cost, or purely as a public relations’ 
gesture with the payoff in the coin of 
goodwill, television broadcasters have ini- 
tiated the experiment (if not yet the 
policy) of making certain filmed programs 
available for nontheatrical use. For the 
most part, and certainly in the case of the 
CBS programs You Are THERE and 
THe SearcH (see pages 12-15), this 
material is filmed directly and well, onto 
16 mm.. In some cases the process is that 
of kinescoping the telecast. (See the re- 
view on “Macbeth,” page 18). 

What the general effect of this material 
will be on the 16mm industry as such is 
anybody’s guess, and the particular con- 
cern of the trade associations. For the 
moment it might just be noted by us here 
that something happens to a television 
program shown intact in the atmosphere 
of a classroom or community group — 4 
something which does not happen con- 
versely, to a film designed for nontheatti- 
cal audiences and shown on television. 

Certain of the programs released by Co- 
lumbia, National Broadcasting, and some 
commercial tv sponsors are very valuable 
because they are unique, particularly in 
the areas of pictorialized history, liter’ 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Fhe Quarterly Calendar 


MISCELLANEOUS MEETINGS 


e NAVA Eastern Regional Meeting and 
Dinner—Feb. 18, Ambassador Hotel, At- 
lantic City. Address L. C. Vath, Eastern 
Regional Director, P.O. Box C, Sharps- 
ville, Pa. 


@ Church Architectural Guild of America 
and the Bureau of Church Building of 
the National Council of Churches— 
March 8-12, Biltmore Hotel Exhibition 
Hall, Atlanta, Ga. Will discuss “Audio- 
Visuals and Church Architecture.” 


@ 10th Annual Calvin Workshop—March 
19. Guest speakers on equipment, methods, 
use of film in various fields. Inquire The 
Calvin Company, 1105 Truman Rd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


®@ 53rd Annual Convention, National Cath- 
olic Educational Assoc.—April 3-6, St. 
Louis Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 
Address “The Catholic Educator,” 53 Park 
Place, N.Y.C. 7. 


@ 79th Convention, Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers—April 
29-May 4, Hotel Statler, N.Y.C. Will fea- 
ture exhibits. Address SMPTE, 55 W. 
42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. 


FESTIVALS AND AWARDS 


Films for Safety—February deadline, 
March judging. Inquire National Com- 
mittee on Films for Safety, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 


@ International Milan Samples Fair, 6th 
international display of cinematography 
for publicity, industry and technical use— 
April 12-27. Both 35mm and l6mm. Ad- 
dress Ente Autonomo Fiera Milano, Via 
Domodossola, Milan, Italy. 


® 3rd American Film Assembly and Gold- 
en Reel Film Festival—April 23-27, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. Includes the 2nd 
Annual Sound Slidefilm Competition; also 
The American Federation of Film Soci- 
eties and the Board of Directors of the 
Film Council of America. Address FCA, 
600 Davis St., Evanston, III. 


® Stamford Film Council 7th Annual Film 
Festival—May 11, Categories: Science; 
Children’s Films (non-classroom) ; Human 
Relations (interfaith and interracial) ; Art 
(painting, sculpture, appreciation); In- 
dustrial Promotion; Child Care and Fam- 
ily Living; Sports (non-instructional) ; 
Travel; Health; Classroom. Pre-screen- 
ing by committees, March 12-April 13. 
For application forms address Miss Mar- 
jorie Fuller, Coordinator, Stamford Film 
Council, 96 Broad St., Stamford, Conn. 


* International Festival of the Cinema—_ 
April-May (2 weeks), at Cannes. Inquire 
M. M. Favre-Lebrat, Sec.-Gen., Inter- 
National Festival etc., 25 rue d’Astorg, 
Paris 8, France. 


WINTER 1955-1956 


NEA MEETINGS 


® American Assoc. of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education, Annual Convention—F eb. 16- 
18, Chicago 


@ American Assoc. of School Adminis- 
trators—Feb. 18-23, Atlantic City. 


® NEA Dept. of Rural Education—Feb. 
18-23, Atlantic City 


®@ National School Public Relations Assoc., 
mid-Winter—Feb. 19-23, Atlantic City. 


@ Joint Business Educators’ Meeting— 
Feb. 21-24, Chicago 


® National Assoc. of Secondary School 
Principals—40th Annual Convention—Feb. 
25-29, Chicago 


® Assoc. for Higher Education, 11th An- 
nual National Conference—March 5-7, 
Chicago 


® NEA Dept of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Annual Meeting—March 7-10, 
Denver, Colo. 


®@ National Science Teachers Assoc.— 
March 14-17, Washington, D.C. 
® National Convention, Department of 


Audio-Visual Instruction (DAVI) of the 
National Education Assoc.—March 12-16, 
Sheraton Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


® Assoc. for Supervision & Curriculum 
Development, 11th Annual Conference— 
March 19-23, New York City 


@ National Assoc. of Deans of Women— 
March 22-25, Cincinnati, Ohio 


@ American Assoc. for Health, Physical 
Ed. & Recreation National Convention, 
jointly with Midwest Regional Conference, 
NEA—March 25-29, Chicago 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOC. MEETINGS 


@ Louisiana—March 24-26, Belmont Manor 
Hotel, Baton Rouge, La. 


@ Oklahoma—March 31-April 2, Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City 


@ Texas—March 30-April 2, Corpus Christi. 
® Hawaii—April 1-2, Honolulu 


Arizona—April 15-17, 


University of 
Arizona, Tucson 


@New Jersey—April 21-23, Berkeley- 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J. 
@® New Mexico—April 21-23, Los Alamos 


@ Tennessee—April 21-23, Hotel Patten, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


© Oregon—April 29-30. Eastern Oregon 
College of Education, La Grande, Ore. 


® Alabama—April 29-May 1, Battle House, 
Mobile, Ala. 
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SHOW FILMS 


cially equipped rooms. The Duolite permits 


The TSl-Duolite 16mm movie projector 


you to show films without darkening the room. 


rojector gives 


outstanding audio-visual reproduction with 


gives schools a plus value. Thisp 


ool executives to review films. 
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no external screen! Any room 


big enough for a desk is big enough for a 


standard projection on any external screen. 


. you also get high quality repro- 


PLUS .. 


Duolite show. For further information, or a 


demonstration, write TODAY. 
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duction when using the large built-in 
screen. No need to move classes to spe- 
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WORLD WIDE NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 
Selected for Significance 


THE U. 8S. ABROAD 


e In a year-end report the U.S. In- 
formation Agency announces that mo- 
tion pictures produced and distributed 
by it met with increasing acceptance in 
83 countires during 1955, with the in- 
ternational news review Our Times show- 
ing the greatest increase in popularity. 
Its distribution jumped from 69 countries 
in 1954 to 83 in 1955. Translated into 
31 languages, it is handled through the 
210 film centers of the USIA and the 336 
mobile motion picture units operated 
abroad by the Agency. In addition, com- 
mercial theaters in 14 countries requested 
the newsreel for showing, as compared 
with four in 1954. 

The Agency now has about 1,000 films 
in circulation of which more than 24,000 
prints totaling 47,000 reels were distri- 
buted in an average of 19 languages. 
But the report notes that the demand 
for Agency films last year exceeded sup- 
ply by more than 70-percent. Among the 
most popular films in 1955 were Sym- 
PHONY OF THE Arr (a musical document- 
ary seen by 3-million during the first 
month of its showing in Japan alone); 
and HeLen Kevier In Her Story. An- 
other favorite is AND Now MIGUEL, about 
life on a sheep ranch in New Mexico. 

In addition to films made in the United 
States by private commercial producers, 
the Agency in 1955 used native actors 
to produce films in 22 overseas countries. 
A cross-section of Agency-produced films 
during the past year includes AROUND 
Tuts TABLE (an explanation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization); a series 
on 15 member countries of NATO; THe 
NEAR Horizon (on the economic inter- 
dependence of Western Hemisphere re- 
publics); THe Famiry or Man (Edward 
Steinchen’s photographic exhibit); a series 
on President Eisenhower's press confer- 
ences; and a number of films on the U.S. 
“Atoms For Peace” program in medicine, 
agriculture, industry. 


CREATIVE AWARDS 


® Stan Brakhage, Mrs. Shirley Clarke, 
Carmen D’Avino and Rogert Tilton are 
the chosen recipients of grants to assist 
them in the production of films of an 
experimental nature. Awarded by The 
Creative Film Foundation, these grants 
were made on the basis of projects sub- 
mitted, as well as upon previous accom- 
plishments. The Creative Film Founda- 
tion, a unique non-profit corporation de- 
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voted to the development of motion pic- 
tures as a fine art form, was organized 
last year. In addition to artists and 
critics in cinema the Directors and Ad- 
visory Board include individuals creative- 
ly and critically concerned with the other 
fine art forms. The Foundation invites 
the contribution of interested individuals 


. and organizations, as well as applications 


from film-makers whose projects would 
fall within its progrant. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Foundation at 35 
Morton Street N.Y. 14. 

Plans for the coming 1956 season in- 
clude an Arts Festival, an Annual Award 
for Experimental Film, a Frank Stauf- 
facher Memorial Grant, and expansion of 
the equipment loan activities by which 
worthy film-makers are loaned equipment 
they may lack for their work. 


GOVERNMENT LOSES 


@ Judge Leon H. Yankwich has ended the 
long and expensive suit of the United 
States of America against six producers 
and distributors of feature motion pic- 
tures with the decision that they have 
the right to regulate the distribution of 
their pictures in 16mm. The suit was in- 
stituted three vears ago on the basis of 
the government claims that these pro- 
ducers and distributors were violating the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act in their method 
of distribution and. through an “illegal 
conspiracy.” were withholding 16mm films 
from nontheatrical users, such as hotels: 
also, from television. The decision on 
this apparently TV-inspired case may be 
appealed by the Department of Justice. 


YELLOW DUST? 


® To preserve films permanently they 
must be transferred from the old and per- 
ishable nitrate stock to new acetate stock 
by an increasingly costly process. Richard 
Griffith, curator of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art Film Library, estimates that it 
would take at least 25 years, in terms of 
the Library’s normal appropriation, to 
secure the preservation of only the most 
important films in its collection; by which 
time most of the films made before 1940 
would have turned to yellow dust, the 
final phase of film disintegration. 

A Committee for the Film Collection 
has consequently been formed to raise 
the sum of $20,000 which sum, together 
with the $25,000 grant already made by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, will be used 


to save the Library’s more than 10-million 
feet of historically and artistically im- 
portant motion pictures from chemical 
deterioration. Announced by John Hay 
Whitney, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Museum of Modern Art 
and President of the Museum's Film 
Library, the members of the new Com- 
mittee are J. Cheever Cowdin, Ned E. De- 
pinet, Stanton Griffis and J. Robert 
Rubin. All have been interested in the 
Film Library for many years. Public sup- 
port is invited. 


e Plans for the establishment of an In- 
ternational Center of Films for Children, 
scheduled for operation in 1957, were re- 
viewed in Paris in December. The proj- 
ect is the outgrowth of a meeting of film 
industry representatives and organizations 
concerned with child welfare, held under 
the auspices of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Social and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO), at Edinburgh last Sep- 
tember. 

A provisional secretariat was created 
at the Paris meeting to decide on the 
organization and a plan of work for the 
future center. It is envisioned as a clear- 
ing house for information relating to 
films for children and young people. Its 
activities will include the exchange of in- 
formation on production, distribution, 
exhibition, research tests etc., and the pub- 
lication of lists and catalogues. 


= i 


©@ The Medical Department of the Gold 
Coast has been screening AMENvU’s CHILD 
(a veteran of the Edinburgh and Venice 
Film Festivals) in back-country villages. 
The film relates—as an African story- 
teller would do—the tale of a baby who 
died because its mother consults first a 
medicine man then a fetish priest, instead 
of taking the sick infant to a clinic, as ad- 
vised by her sister. 

Reports are now on hand from South 
Africa, of a convention held by witch- 
doctors—or “herbal medicine men,” as 
they prefer to be called—who have formed 
an association, established a central of- 
fice, and will issue publications. Is there 
a possibility we wonder, that we will see 
eventually a counter-propaganda film in 
which a baby dies because it was taken 
to a clinic, not to a “herbal medicine 
man?” 
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BETTER INSTRUCTION 


¢ As result of the Indiana State Confer- 
ence on School Planning for Audio-Visual 
Education held last October, the State of 
Indiana through its Department of Public 
Instruction has issue da series of “Recom- 
mendations, for Buildings to Facilitate 
an Audio-Visual Education Program” 
which merits close study. Entitled 
Planning Schools for Better Instruction 
and compiled by Wilbur Young, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
“Recommendations” deal with light con- 
trol, ventilation, storage facilities, per- 
manent equipment, electrical and acous- 
tical provisions, central sound systems and 
the technical facts of projection which 
architects should take into account in their 
planning. There is also a section on 
“Areas Other Than Classroom,” which 
recommends that facilities be built into 
auditoriums, cafeterias, gymnasiums, and 
multi-purpose rooms in which audio- 
visual equipment may be used. 


SCHOOLS IN A HURRY 


e In line with the trend toward speedier 
erection of schools to cope with the mount- 
ing shortage of educational facilities, the 
National Homes Corporation erected a 
prefabricated school in Lafayette (Indi- 
ana) which, with eight kindergarten-to- 
5th-grade classrooms, was completed in 
only 21 days after its foundation was 
poured. A feature of this modern “little 
red schoolhouse” is a built-in RCA sound 
system for paging, public address, or re- 
ception of radio educational and music 


programs. 


THE QUALITY OF 
PROJECTION 


e That the quality of projection is not 
“strained” sufficiently is the subject of a 
timely warning by Emily Jones, executive 
secretary of the Educational Film Library 
Association (N.Y.C.). In a recent EFLA 
Bulletin Miss Jones writes: 


“Films get better every year, technically 
at least. Projectors are practically fool- 
proof. But the quality of projection does 
not seem to improve proportionately. 
Every not-up-to-speed sound track, every 
out-of-focus title, every dirt-fringed frame, 
distracts from the attention of the view- 
ers and is, in the term of the communi- 
cators, ‘noise.’ Distraction can be over- 
come, if the interest is sufficiently en- 
gaged. Generations of music-lovers have 
crouched in the cramped seats of the 
Family Circle or stood behind grillwork 
for three hours at the Metropolitan Opera 
House to see and hear their favorite 
operas. Movie lovers stop munching their 
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popcorn as the climactic scene approaches. 
The ‘passive spectator’ of entertainment 
enters actively into the object of his at- 
tention, and the purveyors of entertain- 
ment do everything in their power to 
make it easy for him. The film viewer 
in a classroom has to engage his mind 
rather than his emotions. He should be 
helped to concentrate on the matter at 
hand. Instead, he is subjected to bad 
lighting, poor ventilation, agonizing bursts 
and blares of sound and flickering, out- 
of-focus titles, all as a prelude to learning 
how to add fractions or discussing inter- 
national trade. 

“Maybe education and entertainment 
are two different things. But while be- 
rating entertainment for its lack of in- 
tellectual value, education might do worse 
than to learn a little of its showmanship.” 


FROM FADC TO FACSEA 


e@ Chartered by the Board of Regents of 
the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, the Society for French American 
Cultural Services and Educational Aid 
has taken over the distribution functions 
of FADC (the Franco-American Distribu- 
tion Center), The new FACSEA will 
continue to offer kodachrome transparen- 
cies, filmstrips, films and records to edu- 
cational institutions on a nominal yearly 
fee basis. It will also make and sell ma- 
terials, and give scholarship aids. 

During 1956 FACSEA hopes to add a 
division of sound tapes in French to its 
collection of 1,000 films in French and 
English on all phases of French culture 
and civilization, 1,500 kodachrome trans- 
parencies, 150 bulletin board exhibits, 
and 950 filmstrips. Catalogues may be 
secured free of charge from FACSEA, 927 
Fifth Ave., New York City 21. 


BACKWARD FLIGHT 


e “Until the other night, the only de- 
fense I could offer for a projector re- 
versing switch was that some eccentrics 
are vastly amused when bathing beauties 
dive into the water and defy gravity by 
returning to the diving board,” writes 
“Reflector” in the admirable British 
monthly, Film User. “Then something 
happened that made me grateful that my 
switch, usused for more than a year, was 
still in working order. 


“Ann, 2%, is not yet a regular member 


of my screening audience. Late one eve- 
ning, however, she got out of bed and 
came downstairs. Finding a film on the 
screen, she sat herself comfortably on 
the floor, ready to be entertained. Since 
the film was a Western abounding in 
horses, and with only about five minutes 
left to run, she was allowed to stay. It 


came to an end with the villain shot and 
the hero and heroine riding into the sun- 
set. 

“Ann began to sob. Sweets, toys and 
other standard palliatives had no effect 
but eventually she told us, a man had 
been hurt. We explained, only too aware 
how unconvincing we sounded, that he 
wasn’t really hurt, he was only resting or 
pretending and that the hero’s gun, like 
her brother’s, was only a toy. But Ann 
remained a little girl whose sympathy had 
been aroused. She still cried. 

“Then out of the blue I had an idea 
for which I shall long be grateful. I 
put the film on the projector and told 


(Concluded on page 34) 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS 
presents 


MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM 
“Few motion pictures have ever been 
endowed with the magnificent quality of 

one . .. a remarkable film!” NEW 
YORK TIMES 
the year’s ten best rolled 
into one.” N. Y. WORLD TELEGRAM 

16 mm b&w — 89 aienine 

German with English titles 

Rental: $45.00 Sale: Apply 


VOLPONE 

“It has been a long time since any film 
has made me laugh as VOLPONE 
Harry Baur is the most satisfactory 
Volpone you ever laid your eyes on.” 
THE NEW YORKER 
“One of France’s best, a richly humorous 

movie.” LIFE MAGAZINE 

16 mm sound b&w — 97 minutes 

Also available in 35 mm 
French with English Titles 
Rental: $50.00 


SEVEN DEADLY SINS 
“Rarely has so distinguished and so varied 
a company of talents joined together to 
create so diverse, yet unified, a work of 
dramatic art . . . The participators in 
this herculean film achievement read like 
a Who’s Who in French and Italian film- 
making.” CUE MAGAZINE 

16 mm sound b&w — 120 minutes 
French and Italian witih English titles 


Rental: $50.00 


LOUISIANA STORY 
An exciting story of the impression made 
on the life of a young Cajun boy by the 
drilling of an oil well in the bayou country. 
“Like all of Robert Flaherty’s pictures, it 
is a gem of the cinematographer’s art, and 
it ripples and flows with deep feeling for 
and simplicity.” NEW YORK 


16 mm sound b&w — 77 minutes 
Rental: $50.00 Sale: $375.00 
Special High School rental: $25.00 


THE TITAN—Story of Michelangelo 


The extraordinary art film which drama- 
tizes this great renaissance artist’s work. 
“A film of incomparable excitement for 
students of art and history.” NEW YORK 


asterpiece composed of masterpices.”’ 
SATUNDAY REVIEW 
16 mm sound b&w — 67 minutes 


Rental: $60.00 Sale: $500.00 
Special high school rental: $30.00 


Send for complete catalog 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS inc. 


13 E. 37th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y 
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The Use of Audio-Visual Aids in the Work of 


The Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the 


National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A. 


Headquarters: 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Organized: December 6, 1950 at Cleveland, Ohio, as a Commission of the 


National Council of Churches. 


Executive Director: S. Franklin Mack 


Other Officers: Bishop Donald H. Tippett, Chairman, Board of Managers 


Membership: 30 major Protestant and 5 Orthodox communions with a com- 
bined membership of 35 million communicants. 


Purpose 


Under the preamble of the National Council of Churches’ Con- 


stitution: ‘To manifest oneness in Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and 
Savior"’ the Broadcasting and Film Commission shall continue and 
extend the ministry in the field of broadcasting and films rep- 
resented by the cooperating merging agencies, and shall perform 
such services as are required by the National Council to further 
the promulgation of the Christian Gospel. 


Publications: BFC Newsletter . . 


. “The Television-Radio Audience and 


Religion,"’ ‘‘Film Use in the Church,” “Broadcasting Religion,” 
“Religious Television Program Ideas,"’ “Television Production Tech- 


niques by Experts.” 


The National Ceuncil 


HE Protestant Church in the United 
States comprises some 250,000 churches, 
representing 255 denominations. In 1950, 
after ten years of hard work and careful 
planning, 25 of the largest communions 
and five orthodox churches—including 
such historic denominations as the Meth- 
odists, the American Baptist Convention, 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church— 
came together at Cleveland (Ohio) and 
with other related agencies, formed the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. This Council today 
represents 144,000 churches, 35 million 
communicants, and eight uniting agencies. 
Within the National Council is a Divi- 
sion of Audio-Visual and Broadcast Edu- 
cation.* This Division is responsible for 
an Annual International Workshop in 
Audio-Visual Christian Education which 
* Its activities, headquartered in Chicago, 
are the charge of Miss Pearl Rosser. 
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has met for twelve consecutive years in 
Green Lakes (Wisconsin). The 1956 An- 
nual Workshop will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, in Los 
Angeles, August 18-24, and will be open 
to even wider participation. 

The Division of Audio-Visual and 
Broadcast Education is also responsible 
for the Visual Education Fellowship whose 
subscribers receive a monthly evaluation 
bulletin and a quarterly VEF Newsletter 
to keep them up to date on what is hap- 
pening in the field of Christian audio- 
visual education. They also receive the 
Audio-Visual Resource Guide and its sup- 
plements, compiled by the Division, and 
also available on a sales basis to non- 
members. The Division is very active in 
the organization of audio-visual workshops 
throughout the country for the training 
of church people in the use of materials 
and equipment. It has taken leadership 
in the preparation of religious educational 
filmstrips. 

The processes of production and dis- 
tribution however, are centered in and 


We Use Films 


In Our Program 


This is No. 28 in a series 
to ascertain how national 
organizations use film and 
other audio-visual aids in 
their work . . . as told to 
FILM NEWS' editor 


Left to right: Dr. S. Franklin Mack, Ex- 


ecutive Director of the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission . . . Rev. Alexander 
B. Ferguson, Director of Films . . . Paul F. 
Heard, film producer. This photograph 
was taken “behind the scenes in Holly- 
wood, during the making of THE BEGIN- 
NING, a recent stewardship film, for 
which the Rev. Ferguson was Technical 
Advisor . . . 


are an integral part of the National Coun- 
cil’s Broadcasting and Film Commission, 
headquarters of which are at 220 Fifth 
Avenue in New York City. 


BFC Aims 


Among the interdenominational agen- 
cies that merged in 1950 to form the -Na- 
tional Council of Churches were the 
Protestant Radio Commission, and the 
Protestant Film Commission. These be- 
came The Central Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National Council— 
generally referred to as “the BFC.” As 
defined by Dr. S. Franklin Mack, its Ex- 
ecutive Director, the BFC exists “to en- 
able the churches to do some things co- 
operatively that they could not do as wel! 
separately; and to face the complex media 
of radio, the tv networks and the film in- 
dustry in a united approach.” More 
specifically, the BFC aims “to win listen- 
ers and viewers to the Christian faith . . . 
to build a strong Christian family by help- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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ing the local church become stronger and 
by creating a better understanding of its 
local and world service . . . to make known 
the Christian gospel to every person every- 
where, presenting the church as the family 
of believers around the world . . . to help 
religious groups understand one another 
.. » to work with the radio, tv and film 
industries toward presenting the best in 
religious programming.” 

In the pursuit of these aims the most 
readily defined and easily reached audi- 
ence is of course the church member or 
church goer. For him the intention is to 
supply material that will sustain and de- 
velop his faith. The film Sounp oF a Stone, 
for instance, was made by the Methodists 
for Methodists. By reason of its obvious 
value for all Protestants, the BFC is dis- 
tributing it throughout other Protestant 
denominations. Additionally, and in line 
with its more esoteric interests, the BFC is 
also programming it for the general public 
audience, by way of television. Thus, in 
its wider application as an instrument of 
recruitment, this film seeks by persuasion 
and example to encourage the unaffiliated 
to become affiliated with a Protestant 
church of whatever denomination. 

Seasonal and musical programs built 
around national holidays and current 
events represent still another type of 
audience approach, particularly in tele- 
vision and radio. 


The Columbus Boys’ Choir of Princeton, New 

Jersey, was featured in the Christmas pro- 

gram of the FRONTIERS OF FAITH series 

over NBC-TV. The Broadcasting and Film 

Commission builds programs around the secular 
holidays too ... 


The BFC Budget 


For its first year (1951) the BFC budget 
was a modest $400,000. By 1953 this had 
grown to $602,400. In 1955 it was $1,400,- 
000. These figures do not include the 
value of the time made available by the 
radio and tv networks. 

In terms both of extent of expenditure 
and of cooperative activities, the BFC 
ranks as the largest educational and pro- 
motional undertaking in the area of or- 
ganized religion. It also stands today 
among the most important in the entire 
ficld of audio-visual. 


WINTER 1955-56 


Origin of the BFC 


Protestant interest in the mass com- 
munication media pre-dates, however, the 
inception of the National Council and 
the BFC. Individual denominations had 
been independently active for many years 
before, on both local and national fronts: 
to the extent, in fact, that three major 
organizations were already well estab- 
lished and functioning by 1950. 

The first of these, the Religious Film 
Association, was organized as early as 
1941.* Primarily a service organization, 
it provided for its member affiliates a 
means for wider and more efficient distri- 
bution of their films than could possibly 
have been achieved by individual effort. 
In 1945, to meet the need for a similar 
service on the production end, the Prot- 
estant Film Commission was formed.** 
Church radio activities began even farther 
back, in 1923; though the Protestant 
Radio Commission was not organized as 
such until 1949. 

At Cleveland, in 1950, the Protestant 
Radio Commission and the Protestant 
Film Commission became the core of the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission. The 
Religious Film Association did not merge 
but joined, and acted as the official dis- 
tribution agency of the BFC until July 
1953 when it was voluntarily liquidated 
by its member affiliates. At that time the 
BFC set up its own distribution operation. 


How the BFC Operates 


Tremendous strides have been made in 
the past five years toward integration with- 
in the general Protestant community. But 
it is still complex enough to tax the 
acumen of the proverbial Philadelphia 
lawyer. Although the BFC has drawn to- 
gether many hitherto scattered elements 
and forces, a pattern of unified coopera- 
tive activity is only beginning to evolve. 

In itself the BFC is a constituent part 
of the National Council of Churches, de- 
signed to focus the audio-visual activities 
of the NCC community. But constituent 
communions of the NCC are in no wise 
obliged to engage in radio, television, film 
or other educational activities solely 
through the BFC. If they so desire, they 
can operate completely on their own. 
More and more, however, as the advan- 
tages inherent in the BFC become in- 
creasingly apparent, the member churches 


and agencies of the National Council: 


* It represented some 19 member affiliates, 
was organized by the Rev. William 
Rogers who was its executive director 
until 1953. 

** Paul Heard, now an independent pro- 

ducer in Hollywood, was its director. 


THE SOUND OF A STONE, produced by its 
Radio and Film Commission for the Board 
of Social and Economic Relations, the Metho- 
dist Church, illustrates the thesis that civil 
liberties are built on a moral and spiritual 
foundation. This story concerns a young high 
school teacher suspected of being a Communist 
who, with his wife, is ostracized on hearsay .. . 


are turning to the BFC for the production 
and/or distribution of all types of broad- 
cast and film material. In fact, other and 
non-afhliated bodies are beginning also, 
to seek the benefits of the BFC’s experi- 
ence and assistance. 

The BFC stands ready to give a hand 
with, or fully to undertake, whatever pro- 
duction of real value comes to its door. 
An example in point is WHAT PRICE 
FREEDOM?, its most recent release.* Here, 
a foundation—convinced of the need for 
a film depicting the drama of Christianity 
vs Communism in contemporary Germany 
—approached the BFC. The BFC coop- 
erated in arranging for production, su-— 
pervised the making, and is handling the 
distribution for the foundation films. 

Whenever possible, or as desired, a 
BFC representative, acting as “technical 
advisor,” supervises the making of a film 
on the studio set or on location. For THE 
Way, a new television series by the Meth- 
odist church for release in February/56, 
the BFC cooperated in the preparation 
of the scripts as well as in production. 


Film Production 


The actual work of production, how- 
ever, is usually let out on contract to one 
or another of several commercial com-— 
panies which have established themselves 
as proficient in the religious film field, 
notably Alan Shilin Productions, Inter- 
national Film Foundation and Trident 
Films (New York City); Paul F. Heard 
Productions Inc., Films International, and 
Family Films Inc. (Hollywood). 

At present, BFC has no pre-planned 
production schedule. Certain needs do 
recur, however, such as for films that will 
illumine the mission study themes for the 
year. Currently, SONG OF THE SHINING 


(Continued on page 23) 
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The St. Louis Story 


CASE HISTORY OF A TYPICAL COMMUNITY LIBRARY 


We Begin 


was in February of 1948 that the 


Board of Directors of the St. Louis 
Public Library voted to establish a film 
lending service. We began with an ade- 
quate budget of $10,000 for films and 
equipment. Our immediate problems 
were staff, space, and the necessity of 
keeping operating costs within our means. 

Staff was a problem because none of 
us knew anything about films, much less 
about the operation of a film lending ser- 
vice in a public library or anywhere 
elese. To us, even the Educational Film 
Guide was merely a library tool used 
occasionally by teachers, more frequently 
by students assigned the task of construc- 
ing a “unit” to which (for fashion’s sake, 
so we thought) they wished to attach a 
visual aid. In our vocabulary and way 
of thinking, the word “library” was syn- 
onymous with books. 

But we began, set on our way by kind 
friends and helpful people. 

We are particularly fortunate in having 
the Division of Audio-Visual Education 
of the St. Louis Public Schools right at 
hand. No less a personage than its Direc- 
tor, Elizabeth Golterman, instructed us 
in the proper use of films by community 
groups. Assistant Director Nelle Lee 
Jenkinson was our mentor for the evalu- 
ation and selection of films, and the 
technical staff of the Division taught us 
the mechanical tricks of our newly ac- 
quired trade. We spent three days at the 
Division, and about five years on the 
telephone consulting them about improv- 
ing our inspection techniques, about 
purchasing new equipment, about con- 
tacting key persons in the community 
who might be interested in films, and 
so on “ad infinitum.” 

We travelled to Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, to learn about booking systems 
in the public libraries of these places; 
about their lending policies, their ap- 
proach to film selection, publicity, and 
community participation. We attended 
the American Library Association Film 
Workshop, the Educational Film Library 
Association Conference, and became par- 
ticipants in the Carnegie Grant to the 
Missouri State Library for a Missouri 
libraries’ film circuit, established under 
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By SUSAN FAUDI, chief, the Film 
Library Service, St. Louis (Mo.) Public 
Library. native St. Louisian, 

taught high school English after gradu- 
ating from Washington University . . . 
was non-professional assistant at a 
Branch library . . . took a B.S. in Library 
Science at the University of Illinois . . . 
returned to St. Louis main library as a 
professional assistant in the Teachers and 
Parents Room . . . in 1948 was appointed 
to organize and be in charge of the 

film library. 


the leadership of Janice Key. Our local 
dealers—Swank Motion Picture Service 
and Photosound Movie Service—helped 
us in every way they could. So many film 
experts shared their knowledge and ex- 
perience with us, in fact, that we were 
almost beguiled into believing that there 
was little more left for us to learn. 


Housing and Facilities 


After searching every nook and cranny 
of our beautiful but deplorably crowded 
building for space to set up the film li- 
brary, we found a small room on the 
ground floor near an entrance. We dis- 
possessed its then current occupants, and 
moved in. Though only 12 x 14 feet, the 
room had to serve for inspection, circu- 
lation, and office. We did our best. And 
we were very pleased when a film distribu- 
tor’s representative, visiting us, com- 


P. ublic Libraries 


ST. LOUIS 


Population: 856,796 

Film service started: December 5, 1948 

Film Budget 1955/56: $14,000 (for films 
and equipment 

Films owned. 648 

Circulation 1954/55:10.181 

Aggregate audience: 458,216 

Chief Librarian: Mr. Louis M. Nourse 


Sup. Reference Services [includes Film 
Library Service): Mrs. Gertrude 
Drury 

Film Library Service Chief: Susan Faudi 

Film Library Service Staff: 2 non-profes- 


sional assistants; | technical assistant; 
| part-time technical assistant 


No. 10 in the series 


mented: “At least I can say, this is the 
smallest most compact film library I have 
seen anywhere in the country.” 

We continued to use this room for all 
our film activities until 1951 when in- 
creased circulation and additional staff 
made it impossible to continue in such 
close quarters. Workspace was then pro- 
vided by partitioning off a locker room 
and giving us the inside half. Although 
this room lacked outside ventilation and 
was some 50 feet distant from the office. 
it represented a great improvement. We 
installed film racks and a power re-wind 
in it. We used it for inspection, for 
packing issue films, and for previewing. 
We purchased our third projector. We 
were on our way. Recently, we really 
came into our own when we were as. 
signed a large room for office plus circu- 
lation activities, and a good sized room 
adjoining it, to use for inspection. 

During these years we formulated and 
developed our lending procedures in ac- 
cordance with the Library’s basic policy 
of service to the community, but our 


Policy and Procedure 


film collection was conceived as an adult 
education service primarily. We needed 
always to keep in mind the fact that a 
film lending service is an expensive en- 
deavor which the library could maintain 
only on a limited scale. We were further 
determined from the start, to make the 
service an informal, friendly, personal 
one, and to give painstaking help and 
advice to our patrons in the selection of 
films for their purposes. Films were 
therefore lent only for adult organiza- 
tional use within the boundaries of the 
City of St. Louis. They were lent on 
a 24-hour basis, and it was required 
that they be called for and returned be- 
tween 9 a.m. and 5:30 p.m. We did not 
charge for the service nor impose fines. 
We presented it with little more than 
routine publicity: mewspaper releases, 
spot radio announcements, a few radio 
talks, some addresses to local organiza- 
tions when we were invited. We did 
have the support, however, of the newly 
formed St. Louis Film Council, of the 
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Better Films Council, the Parent-Teachers 
Association, the Adult Education Coun- 
cil, the Metropolitan Church Federation. 
the National Council of Christians and 
Jews, and the stamp of approval of 
the Archbishop of St. Louis. 

We new have more than 800 registered 
film borrowers. About 80 percent of 
these are organizations, though we have 
extended the service to schools, and to 
may be a more useful one now than 
individuals for home use. In an effort 
to provide film service for the entire 
metropolitan area, we have contracted 
with a number of suburban libraries on 
a compensatory basis, to furnish them 
with films for their patrons. Information 
services are given without regard to the 
patron’s place of residence. 

Our present staff, although adequate 
for the daily routine, does not allow for 
extensive community activity nor an am- 
bitious educational program. The staff 
consists of four full-time members: one 
professional, two non-professional, a tech- 
nical assistant, and a half-time technical 
assistant. (Originally the staff consisted 
of one professional, and a half-time non- 
professional assistant). 

Many of our patrons however, use films 
for discussion programs on their own. 
films for discussion programs, however. 
The Mental Health Association of St. 
Louis, an active and dedicated group, 
holds workshops to train lay leaders. 
Films are used under the supervision of 
psychiatrists and specialists in group dis- 
cussion techniques. In fact, by reason of 
the extensive city-wide use of films by 
this group, we have built up a large col- 
lection of mental health motion pictures, 
which are used also by schools of nursing 
and mental hospitals for staff training 
purposes. Discussion films are also in- 
cluded in the programs of the Council 
on World Affairs, the Planned Parent- 
hood Association, the American Red 
Cross, the Salvation Army, the YM and 
YWCA, the YMHA, church and syna- 
gogue groups, community centers, unions, 
military units, and industry. 


What About Children? 


Though the service is one of adult edu- 
cation, as was originally planned, we have 
not been unmindful of the fact that com- 
munity centers, churches and _ scout 
leaders would call on us for films to be 
used with children. We began at the 
very outset, in fact, to purchase films 
that would be of interest and benefit to 
youngsters, avoiding the classroom instruc- 
tional type on the one hand, and the 
strictly entertainment film on the other. 
It was not long before we learned that 
our heaviest demand was for children’s 
films. Some of our darkest moments are 
those, when a PTA or other women’s 
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The British Consul was quest speaker on the 
erudite evening the British Information Ser- 
vices' film CAMBRIDGE was shown .. . 


group calls on us for “films to keep the 
children quiet while we have our meet- 
ing.” But even though this is a “baby- 
sitting” service, we give it our careful 
attention for, without this help, many 
parents could not attend a meeting or 
discussion group, and the children derive 
benefit as well as enjoyment from the 
pictures we provide. 


Programming 

Our first library programs were half- 
hour screenings at noon on Fridays. 
Usually we showed a discussion subject, 
and a travel film in color. We mailed 
postal cards to organizations we thought 
would be interested in the discussion 
film. But we learned that the audience 
was attracted chiefly by the travel title. 
In our second year we ran an hour's pro- 
gram on Monday evenings, when our 
down-town department stores were open. 
Both programs were successful in terms 
of attendance, and appreciation. 

Our evening programs were travel pro- 
grams, occasionally with a speaker. The 
British Consul was guest speaker on the 
erudite evening we showed CAMBRIDGE. 
One program popular enough to repeat 
was on India, with a young Indian doctor 
to tell about his native country. The 
program that really went to the heart of 
its audience was one on Wales. We 
screened the film SNowponta. Mr. 
Mervyn Davies of the Post Dispatch staft 
talked about his native country and 
played recordings of Welsh music. The 
audience, predominantly of Welsh de- 
scent, stayed on far into the night. 

Being very much interested in having 


our discussion films receive wider recog-. 


nition and use, and realizing that travel 
films needed no publicity, we planned our 
evening programs for one season on 
such subjects as mental health, adoles- 
cence, geriatrics, world affairs, and hous- 
ing. Discussion leaders were secured 
from interested organizations. Attendance 


(Continued on page 34) 


Editeorially Speaking 
(Continued from page 2) 

ture, and current events. Careful selection 
will be necessary, however, if the 16mm 
market is not to be flooded to the point 
of economic chaos and confusion with 
material designed primarily for entertain- 
ment and without reference to its possible 
after-use, nontheatrically. It is very pos- 
sible also, that — if the experiment is a 
successful one — the tv broadcasters will 
of their own accord seek that kind of 
market understanding which will influ- 
ence their program planning, with en- 
suing benefits for all. 

—ROHAMA LEE, Editor 


FOR THE FORWARD LOOK « « « 


- in Nature films: 


LET'S CATCH REPTILES 


Wild-life closeups: lizards, swift, skink, 
horned lizard, tortoise, king snake; their 
home and their habits. 


LIFE CYCLE OF A DUCK 


Documentary picture of Muscovy duck’s 
life cycle; basic principles of heredity; 
retention of hereditary traits. 


ental Purchase 
B/W $2.50 $ 50.00 
Color $4.50 $100.00 
Write today for prin 
and free Catalog. 


~ BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. 


LIFE IN 
MIDDLE 
AGES 

(In Color) 


by 
SD uKane| 


SIX SOUND FILM STRIPS 


The Castle, Par? | 
The Castle, Part 2 
The Village, Part | 
The Village, Part 2 
The Monastery, Part | 
The Monastery, Part 2 


I am interested in knowing more 
about the Du Kane Student Partici 


ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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HE splendid, clear and _ concise 
artcile “Civic Ambassadors,” written 


by Mr. John Driscoll of the Pennsylvania 


State University faculty and published 
in a recent issue of Film News, impels 
me to an account which may interest 
your readers, of the amazing job done 
by a Midwesterner with what Mr. Dris- 
coll calls “the film as a propaganda tool.” 

Returning from several years of Army 
service to take over the management of a 
local radio station in Iowa, Robert M. 
Carson was amazed to see the amount 
of industry which, during his absence, 
had spread to the Middle West. In his 
travels through the territory he became 
aware, however, of the extremely high 
cost of attracting nation-wide attention 
to these newly established industrial areas. 
Network radio and tv shows required fi- 
nancial outlays prohibitive to the bud- 
gets of the smaller industries. Even for 
films, the basic cost of production was 
far beyond the reach of most of the indi- 
vidual manufacturers, and the reachable 
audience was still a matter of expensive 
promotion. Chambers of Commerce were 
noticeably quite eager to have the story 
of their community told in films, but 
few could finance them. 


How It Works 


The compromise arrived at by the 
company which Robert Carson formed 
for the undertaking, was a community 
film paid for by a group of sponsors, and 
produced in cooperation with the local 
Chamber of Commerce. By efficient sched- 
uling of crews, costs could be kept to a 
minimum. The immediate audience aimed 
at was the one reached by the local tv 
station or covered by the motion picture 
theaters in the area. Additionally, how- 
ever, a copy of the film would be turned 
over to the Chamber of Commerce to be 
used in its efforts to interest new capital 
for industry in the area; and a copy of 
each sponsor’s segment was to be fur- 
nished to him for his own further use. 

As Mr. Driscoll points out in his article 
about civic films, the script approach is 
paramount. Commercialism as such must 
be minimal. The individual sponsor's story 
would need to be told objectively in 
the light of his contribution to the growth 
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Folksy but factual 


A READER CALLS ATTENTION TO A CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SPONSORED SERIES OF 
FILMS FOR CIVIC AND BUSINESS PUBLIC RELATIONS... 


THIS IS OUR TOWN is a community film, 


produced in cooperation with the local 


Chamber of Commerce. . . 


of the town, and from the angle of edu- 
cational value. 

Obviously, a film so constructed could 
be put to many uses and its posssible 
audience immeasurably expanded. The 
idea was accepted, and the film series 
Tuis Is Our Town was born in 1951. 
Since its inception, more than 200 films 
incorporating the stories of over 2400 
sponsors have been produced for cities 
and towns from Minnesota to Texas. 


P. R. ations 


The multiple-sponsored community film 
has been produced for many years and 


is still being produced. What is 
new about Tuis Is Our Town is its 
basis in the cooperation of the Chamber 
of Commerce, without which no film in 
the series is undertaken. The minimal 
length of these films is one hour, but 
some cities have found it advantageous 
to extend their story—as, for example 
Rockford, Ill, which has six half-hour 
programs on the various phases of its 
general and industrial life; and Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., whose story is told on 
eight hours of film which is shown seg- 
mentally as a weekly television series. 

An important reason for the ready 
acceptance of the series has been the low 
cost to the individual participant. Each 
and all of its participants share the cost 
equally, for an equal representation of 
time. By using the same camera crews 
from town to town and city to city, an 
intensive and extensive experience has 
been developed which greatly reduces 
costs, particularly those which usually 
arise from delays incident to familiariza- 
tion. The experience of the crew also sim- 
plifies the job of the individual partici- 
pant’s public relations staff. 


Many Values 


The value of Tuts Is Our Town has 
been demonstrated time and again with- 
in many types of community—to the 
community as such, and to the industries 
which participated in the film-making. 
Sponsors also use reprints of their seg- 
ments—for sales staffs, service clubs, and 
even on television. Because the scripts 
are written from the point of view of the 
particular sponsor’s place in the town 
industry segments are palatable public 
or city’s development, these business and 
relations material. 

The value of these films to their com- 
munities has been further demonstrated 
by the augmented use of civic material 
in them. In this connection Lubbock, 
Texas is a striking example. To tell 
the story of this city, its Chamber of 
Commerce cooperated to the extent of 
four one-hour film programs. Included 
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Brighter SOUNd MoOVIeS...from ‘way back here 


Sometimes it’s a problem to put on sound 


Enjoy outstanding performance 


ly movies for an audience in a big hall. You try —for years 
w progect over the The Super-40 Shutter is but the newest of 
h wT € picture seems to lade— many Pageant benefits. Permanent pre-lubri- Here’s how the amazing new 
especially in a poorly darkened room. 
st ait cation, for instance, lets you bypass the : 
But now you can get the brilliance youneed =, fi ili : f SUPER-40 Shutter gives you 
of with the new Kodascope Pageant Sound Pro- 
‘ers 40° jector breakdowns. Fidelity control helps you omplete projector versatility 
sapien ‘ more get the best quality from any photographic comp pro} 
New shutter gives ment keeps your pictures sharp over your Super-40 Shutter automatically 
a In the past, 16mm. sound projectors gave you Pick your Pageant with this ee 
n- a choice of either two-speed versatility or ex- experienced help 
y tra light power. Then Kodak engineers per- The new Pageant Projectors with Super-40 oiteitiiiieaianiad ae 
fected the ingenious new Super-40 Shutter, Shutters are available with either 7- or 15- poy te a 
which can project more than 40% more light watt outputs; 8” or 12” speakers; single- or a There are still 
at sound speed than can standard shutters, double-case portability. Each has been de- 
and can also automatically shift blades to per- signed to meet specific requirements. To pick brighten by more than 40%! 
mit maximum light for silent-speed projec- the model that best meets yours, ask your ex- 
as tion. perienced Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer for Z 3. Or lock the shutter in 3-bladed 
h- This shutter is now built into all Pageant his advice. He will give you a demonstration, angreiag a sy 2yerenes 
he audio-visual models. And you can take ad- details, and analysis of your projection needs = to automatic shifting, just re- 
va vantage of its remarkable abilities at no in- with no obligation to you. If you prefer, send lease the locking lever.) 
" crease in price over the previous Pageants! the coupon for a catalog first. 
. WHAT A-V EXPERTS SAY ABOUT PAGEANT PRE-LUBRICATION 
ts “In my book, the lifetime lubrication fea- “We know of Pageant Projectors that 
: ture of the Kodascope Pageant puts this have been running for three years and £ 
he projector lengths ahead of the field. It’s ions more with only periodic checkups. Perma- # 


the most important improvement in 
sound-projector design in many a year.” 


E. S. Moore, The S. Spencer Moore Co. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


_ nent pre-lubrication eliminates all the re- 
pairs necessitated by improper oiling.” 


R. H. Sarber, Triple S$ Camera Shop 
Ukiah, California 


lic 


/ EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 115 
| Send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer and information on: 


| Kedascope Pageant Sound Pro- Kodaslide Signet 500 and 300 » 
worn or damaged films l jector Projectors, Filmstrip Models y 
To deliver smooth, quick, reliable lormance—with fil 
new and old—all ‘Model 2F Sig Signet Filmstrip NAME TITLE 
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You Are There 


THE BIRTH OF MODERN 


434 


P. T. BARNUM PRESENTS JENNY LIND (1850) 


THE FINAL PERFORMANCE OF 
SARAH BERNHARDT (Nov, 30, 


(Below) 


1922) 


Page Twelve 


THE DEATH OF SOCRATES 


HE phenomenon of martyrdom is not 
T readily understandable to those who 
live at any cost and who do not know the 
insistent inner drive for truth and justice. 
How a man can actually prefer death to 
surrender of his beliefs—political, patriotic, 
philosophic, religious or whatever—is 
made intelligible in the prison scene of 
this film, a much needed one in a day 
and a society so reminiscent of the period 
in Athenian history against which Socrates 
raised his voice. 

It was not in diatribe that he did so, 
but in questioning and teaching others 
to question the validity of the skepticism, 
cynicism and opportunism that were the 
temper of the time. His accusation and 
condemnation were a B.C. version of the 
medieval witch hunt and the contempo- 
rary “treason” trial. That there were polit- 
ical implications is indicated by the scene 
in which Plato and Xenophon plead with 
Anytus, the politician responsible for the 
trial. But neither this scene, nor the one 
outside the prison when Aristophanes and 
Melitus make their apologia, nor the re- 
portage device intended to give the “you 
are there” feeling—none of these really 
matter. It is the prison scene which car- 
ries the moving message. One is left al- 
most breathless when Socrates, already 
dying, reflects as he watches the day die 
with the setting of the sun: “If each man’s 
soul could find such regularity, there 
would be reason and joy on this earth.” 


(Continued on page 13) 


Reviewed by 
ROHAMA LEE 


YOU ARE THERE, a family series to 
entertain and educate, was originated 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System in 
1949 as a radio program, has been a 
CBS television feature for several years 
and is still running. Each program is 
about a crucial event in the past. The 
technique of on-the-spot reporting pre- 
sents the event contemporarily. An in- 
troduction and conclusion for each sub- 
ject is spoken by Walter Cronkite, one 
of the better known radio and tv an- 
nouncers. Throughout the program other 
name announcers “come in" for inter- 
views with personages of the past. 

As a television feature the series 
drew a remarkable response from the 
public, and requests for additional view- 
ing opportunities. CBS responded this 
past September by releasing 26 pro- 
grams on |6mm film under the following 
headings, for school and community 
use: "World History" (4 subjects); 
“America Wins Its Independence" (3 
subjects); "War Between the States" (2); 
“America's Growth and Expansion" (6); 
“Arts, Science and Sports" (8); and 
“World War (3 programs). 


All are 2'/2 reels (27 mins.), b&w; for 
sale exclusively through Young America 
Films at $125 per print on a 10-year 
lease basis; for rent, from educational 
film libraries; or write direct to Young 
America Films, 18 E. 4ist St., N.Y. 17. 


THE SIGNING OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


i it is the intention of this film 
to demonstrate July 2 as a more im- 
portant date than July 4 in the story of 
American independence, in this it suc- 
ceeds. Meanwhile, however, and because 
it presupposes more awareness of historic 
details than most viewers can command, 
it creates the impression that the Ameri- 
can revolution transpired on July 2, or 
was at any rate consummated on that date. 

The title of this dramatization not- 
withstanding, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was actually signed by most of 
the delegates on August 2, 1776, and even 
later by others. Throughout the film there 
is considerable reference to recruitment 
and fighting, but it is nowhere made clear 
that independence had already been as- 


serted in practice by the outbreak of 
armed conflict at Lexington and Concord, 
that the Colonies were actually com- 
mitted to warfare before the 2nd Con- 
tinental Congress convened on May 10, 
1776, and that political independence was 
declared on June 7. On that date, Richard 
Henry Lee of Virginia had opened the 
floodgate with a resolution to Congress 
“that these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent 
States.” As result, a five-man committee 
that included Thomas Jefferson had been 
organized “to prepare a declaration to 
the effect of the said resolution.” This 
film picks up the story at the point where 


(Continued on page 13) 
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the declaration is being submitted to Con- 
gress for deletions and corrections before 
publication (on July 4). 

This reviewer feels that an earlier point 
of departure, or more background infor- 
mation in Walter Cronkite’s introduction, 
might well have made for a smoother, 
more explicit script and a more actively 
dramatic presentation. Be this as it may, 
there is much of value here. The historic 
persons featured are well cast, and excel- 
lently made up for resemblance. The 
Declaration itself is given more _per- 
sonal meaning by being presented, not 
as a classic document that sprang “full 
armed” from the mind and pen of the 
one man entrusted with writing it, but as 
the result of the compromise and com- 
posite thinking of many men. It is good 
to be reminded also that, among those 
who helped think it through, there were 
farseeing statesmen and humanitarians 
who wished to include provisions to cover 
certain fundamental problems with which 
the nation has had to cope since, and is 
attempting to settle now. This film has 
thus the plus value of being a springboard 
for timely discussion. 


THE FIRST FLIGHT 
OF THE WRIGHT BROTHERS 


HE essential difference between a 

television program and a film for edu- 
cational or discussional purposes is, that 
the former sometimes uses fact for dra- 
matic effect; whereas the latter, even at 
the expense of entertainment values, must 
closely adhere to it. The You ARE THERE 
series was designed for television. But 
if it stimulates or even provokes the view- 
er to further investigation and study, 
then its classroom use is amply justified 
by so important a result. 

In THe First FLIGHT OF THE WRIGHT 
BrotHers the wellknown Kitty Hawk 
story is told in two scenes, the first and 
the last. These feature the brothers 
Wright on that windy spot, and the 
plane of their own design and manufac- 
ture which they succeed in flying. (Date, 
December 17, 1903.) But what interested 
this reviewer to the point of pulling down 
the reference books off the library shelf 
was the inclusion of an interview at the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington (D.C.) 
with its then secretary, Samuel Pierpont 
Langley; and of another, at his study in 
Cambridge (Mass.) with Simon Newcomb, 
Professor of Mathematics in the U.S. Navy 
(retired with the rank of rear admiral). 

Newcomb’s tables of the planetary sys- 
tem were almost universally adopted by 
the observatories of the world, but here 
he is credited only with the statement 
that: “For all practical purposes, flying 
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is impossible.” Considered in its original 
context, it provides fascinating material 
for research by science and engineering 
students. Wilbur Wright points the way 
to another worthwhile study project when 
he speaks of Langley, noted as being under 
investigation for having spent $50,000 of 
the Army’s money on unsuccessful aero- 
nautic experimentation: “He must not be 
condemned, but praised as a pioneer.” 

Of the five scenes in this dramatization, 
the one everyone will remember for its 
personal touch is that in which, at home 
in Dayton (Ohio), Bishop Wright and his 
daughter wait confidently for that now 
famous telegram from Kitty Hawk ad- 
vising them of the world’s first successful 
flight, and that the Wright brothers— 
without benefit of fanfare of publicity— 
would be “home for Christmas.” 


Death of Socrates 
(Continued from page 12) 


Unfortunately, the film itself does not 
fade out at this point into thoughtful 
silence. Its spell is broken by the an- 
nouncer’s concluding remarks—no doubt 
necessary to the original television for- 
mat, but disruptive for other types of 
showing. 

History speaks of Socrates’ “intellectual 
and spiritual dignity.” It has also been 
said that: “The sublimity of Socrates in 
his martyrdom remains among the spir- 
itual triumphs of the human race.” To 
achieve such a characterization is not easy, 
especially in the glaring intimacy of the 
film studio. This critique would not be 
complete, therefore, without a bow in the 
direction of the actor who plays Socrates 
with simplicity and conviction; and of 
the writer who supplied the actor with 
lines that speak with a measure at least 
of Socrates’ own extraordinary eloquence. 


13 MORE 
"YOU ARE THERE" 


THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS 
AT YORKTOWN 

THE LAST DAYS OF AN ENGLISH 
QUEEN 

THE HAMILTON-BURR DUEL 

THE BOSTON MASSACRE 

THE RESCUE OF PRISONERS FROM 
SANTO TOMAS 

CHAMBERLAIN AT MUNICH 

THE SECRET MESSAGE THAT 
PLUNGED THE U.S. INTO WORLD 
WAR | 

EL! WHITNEY INVENTS THE COTTON 


GIN 
BANNISTER WINS THE MILE RUN 
For further information — Young 
America Films, 18 E. 4lIst St. 
New York City 17 


TEST DAY (July 4, 1939) 


COMPLETION OF THE FIRST TRANSCON- 
TINENTAL RAILROAD (May 10, 1869) 


i 4 
THE ASSASSINATION OF JULIUS CAESAR 


(March 15, 44 B.C.) .. . (Below) 
ADMIRAL DEWEY'S VICTORY AT MANILA 
(May |, 1898) 
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VISUAL PERCEPTION, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity project, reveals that most people use 
only 25% of their visual potential. Professor 
Samuel Renshaw and a graduate student ex- 
plain to a CBS newsman how the young man. 
with his eyes in the stereo-disparator is learning 
to increase his field of vision . . . 


AUTOMOBILE SAFETY RESEARCH is the sub- 
ject of the program filmed at Cornell University 
(Ithaca, N.Y.). A CBS television reporter here 
records an account of the fine wreck in the 
background ... 


NORMALCY IN CHILDREN—physical and 
mental, from birth onwards—is the Yale Uni- 
versity search topic . . . (Below) A researcher 
at the University of lowa electro-encephalo- 
graphery lab records the electrical impulses in 
a stutterer's jaw muscles (NEW HOPE FOR 
STUTTERERS) ... 
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The Search 


Reviewed by ROHAMA LEE 


A recent Peabody Award winner as a television series THE SEARCH does a remarkable 
job of taking “ihe people" into the halls and labs of 26 colleges and universities where 
research projects of vital human concern are being conducted. They are: NEW HOPE FOR 
STUTTERERS at the State University of lowa; WACO DISASTER STUDY at Texas U.; 
AUTOMOBILE SAFETY, Cornell; CRIMINOLOGY, U. of California; FOLKLORE, U. of 
Arkansas; AUTOMATION, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; WEATHER RESEARCH, 
U. of Chicago; NORMALCY IN CHILDREN, Yale; BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION, Texas 
A & M College; DEAFNESS, Johns Hopkins U.; EARTHQUAKE RESEARCH, Fordham U.; 
INADEQUATE SCHOOL FACILITIES, Harvard; VISUAL PERCEPTION, Ohio State U.; 
REHABILITATION OF PARAPLEGICS, New York U.; NEW LANGUAGE TECHNIQUES, 
U. of Michigan; URANIUM PROSPECTING, Colorado School of Mines; PHYSICAL 
FITNESS, U. of Illinois; NOISE AND HEALTH, U. of California at L.A.; HEART DISEASE, 
U. of Minnesota; AVIATION MEDICINE, at USAF School of the same; MARRIAGE 
COUNSELLING, U. of Pennsylvania; RACE RELATIONS, Fisk; COMMUNITY EDUCATION, 
U. of Louisville; JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, Wayne U.; MENTAL ILLNESS Parts | and 2, 


Tulane U. In a 27th program THE SEARCH SUMS UP. 


THE SEARCH has just had a second run on CBS-TV network by popular request and is 
now going into television syndication. All 27 programs were filmed for CBS by Information 
Productions Inc. (N.Y.C.) and produced for CBS by Irving Gitlin, Director, Public Affairs. 


Each subject is 2!/2 reels (27 mins.), b&w; for sale from Young America Films at $125 
per print on a 10-year lease basis; for rent from educational film libraries; or write direct 
to Young America Films, 18 E, 4st St., N.Y.C. 17. 


State University of Iowa 


IM, 3% years old, has no fear of the 

many adults who observe him and 
ask questions at the famous Speech Clinic 
of Dr. Wendell Johnson at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He is not tense not 
shy. But his parents are worried about 
his tendency to repeat words and sounds. 
The reporter also present at this “staff- 
ing” (it includes all types of clinical 
work, for comparison of judgment), 
asks what is stuttering. Dr. Johnson es- 
corts him through workshops and labs so 
he may see for himself how the various 
ways in which, out of data accumulated 
over 25 years, the stutterer is helped to 
help himself. 

Research has failed consistently to find 
any organic basis for the affliction, this 
film tells us. One young man, experienc- 
ing extreme difficulty in reading aloud to 
his instructor, suddenly begin to read 
with very little stuttering when noise is 
piped through ear phones to him so he 
cannot hear his own voice and is there- 
fore less nervous. There is no stuttering 
when a certain three read together, but 
there definitely is when each stutterer at- 
tempts to read singly. 


NEW HOPE FOR STUTTERERS (Cause and Therapy) 


It is illuminating to have a stutterer 
explain what it feels like to be one, and 
inspiring to listen to an “ex” address a 
large audience fluently. At this Iowa 
Clinic, stuttering is treated as a special 
fear and, to illustrate how such fear can 
originate, Dr. Johnson takes the report- 
er back to Kim’s parents, where they are 
being interviewed. 


Kim has been carefully observed at 
nursery school. His repetitiousness has 
been found to be quite normal for his 
age. The doctor reminds Kim’s parents 
that youngsters normally do a lot of hes- 
itating, and “the fun drops out of talk- 
ing” if there is too much urging of the 
child to do better and try harder. “Our 
civilization tries to get our children to do 
too well and try too hard, too early. This 
is the source of many anxieties,” is the 
way the doctor puts it. 

Particularly useful to stutterers them- 
selves, their parents and families, this 
excellent film should also be shown to 
every teacher, to employment directors; 
in fact, to as wide a public as possible 
since, as shown here, objectivity and un- 
derstanding are basic to the stutterer’s 


recovery. 
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FOLKLORE RESEARCH: 


FOLKSONG, in Professor Mary Celes- 

tia Parler’s definition, is “a song 
that lives in people.” It is “taught by 
singing and learned by hearing, from 
generation to generation.” Prof. Parler 
is a “detective” for the University of 
Arkansas project that is tracking down 
almost extinct folksongs in the Ozarks, 
and recording them. Charles Romine of 
NBC-TV companions her in the jeep 
that takes them over mountain roads in 
a search for The Two Sisters. 

To find this old song in its original 
version they visit some five or six inter- 
esting octogenarians, among them a fas- 
cinating “Aunt Sukey up Yokum Creek 
way.” What they have been looking for 
among the old people, however, they 


CCORDING to predictions and pres- 

ent indications, flight to or around 
the moon will be a reality in less than 50 
years. ‘The rockets are almost ready. 
Putting men into them is the problem 
now being worked on, particularly at the 
United States Air Force School of Avia- 
tion Medicine at Randolph Field, Wis- 
consin. Man has already pierced the 
atmosphere more than 17 miles straight 
up. Monkeys and mice have been rock- 
eted 36 miles up. Cameras within the 
rocket, and recording instruments to keep 
scientists advised of heart and blood pres- 
sure conditions, have revealed no reason 
why man cannot fly as high into the sky 
as did the monkeys and mice. This film 
reveals the tests, in some of the most re- 
markable pictures we have seen of dif- 
ficult research in progress. It also calls 
attention to the unnamed men of in- 
credible courage and fortitude who vol- 
untarily subject themselves to frightful 
ordeals of speed, centrifuge and pressure 
in laboratory versions of the wrack and 


Father Joseph Lynch, a world authority on 

earthquakes, checks the location of an earth 

tremor recorded at Fordham University's Seismo- 

logical Laboratory.—From EARTHQUAKE RE- 
SEARCH 
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University of Arkansas 


finally locate through a fine young folk- 
singer at a “play party.” 

You might think the film should fade 
out when Prof. Mary and NBC's like- 
able representative join the party, and 
that the observations thrown in, tv-style 
at the end, could have been integrated 
earlier, with better effect. You may in- 
cline to feel that these mountain people 
and their simple ways are “corny.” You 
may admire the longevity, good humor, 
proud simplicity and individuality that 
set them apart, and be delighted with 
this presentation, as we are. It has 
vitality, naturalness, a flowing script, a 
fine documentary feeling, and a unique 
bouquet of Americana. Public libraries 
in particular will like this film, we think. 


AVIATION MEDICINE: USAF School 


torture chamber; or who test at 45,000 
feet the catapult-ejection seats that must 
take the place of the parachute in the 
supersonic plane from which it is impos- 
sible to jump on one’s own power. 

What does the earth look like to the 
helpless man tumbling in space before 
his automatic parachute opens? How 
much tumbling can he stand before he 
blacks out? What are the effects of wind- 
blast and slowdown? What are the pos- 
sibilities of collision with meteorites and 
outer rays? What psychological adjust- 
ment will be necessary to an environment 
in which no force of gravity is felt, there 
is no up nor down? These and other 
problems of equally startling nature, make 
for a terrific film that catapults the viewer 
into the 2lst century and beyond. The 
wonder of it all, is the power of mankind 
to conquer the unknown, to know it, and 
to adjust himself to its conditions ... An 
excellent upper school film, this is also a 
natural for men’s clubs. 


a fabulous era... 


The 
Golden 


a March of Time Film 

highlighting 

Over 100 Leading Figures 
of the Jazz Age 


in the Scenes and Events 


which Brought Them Fame. 


Now Available 


in Two Parts 
for further information write: 


MeGraw - Hill Book 


Text-Film Department 
330 W. 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


16mm cameras, with or without motor. 


and “Hi-Hat” also available. 


Professional 
Junior Tripod 


—wused by more professional cameramen 
than any other tripod in the world. 
Shown with friction type head which handles all 


Also 35mm B & H Eyemo, DeVry. Interchangeuble 
with gear drive head. “Baby” tripod base 


If you’re a professional—you need 
“Professional Junior” Tripod. See it today. 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 
Try Jefrona all-purpose cement. 
Send for FREE sample. 


Camera Equipment ©. 


DEPT. F-10-24 1600 BROADWAY © NEW YORK CITY 
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The Commissar speaks freely because he trusts 
their Cross... 


WHAT PRICE FREEDOM? 


ARRY MILLER, a young American 
businessman from Kansas City sight- 
seeing in West Berlin one afternoon, 
wanders blandly behind the Iron Curtain 
into East Berlin. He finds a great differ- 
ence in the two sectors—the East Zone 
shabby and depressing in comparison 
with the fine, new streets and rebuilt 
shops of Wist Berlin. 

Only an American could be so un- 
self-conscious as to follow the course of 
action that Larry Miller does on this 
day . . . Trying to purchase a scarf at a 
market booth, he meets Elsa Meisner, 
who explains he cannot buy merchandise 
here without an East German Identifica- 
tion Card. Elsa breaks away to keep an 
appointment. Larry follows her into a 
factory union meeting, presided over by 
a leader of the Communist party. At this 
meeting Larry hears the Communist gos- 
pel put forward, and sees Elsa pilloried 
because she refuses to vote on a reso- 
lution. Later, in a nearby coffee shop, 
Larry and Elsa are unexpectedly joined 
by Commissar Krause, who had presided 
at the meeting. In a memorable sequence, 
the three discuss the pros and cons of the 
capitalist and the communist systems, 
and the freedoms which, Larry explains, 
“in America are based on our Christian 
faith.” Larry urges Elsa to escape to the 
freedom of West Berlin, but she refuses. 
“Since I have God’s love in my heart, 
I am already free,” she says. 

This is no film for the squeamish or for 
children. But for anyone with a mind 
to think, it is a “must.” Impact and con- 
viction are strengthened by the fact that 
its story is based on a true story, and that 
it was shot on location in Berlin. Com- 
missar Krause is played by a German 
actor who is now a British subject. Ger- 
man born Ursuala Lyn, educated for the 
dramatic stage at the Royal Academy in 
London, plays the role of Elsa Meisner. 


40 mins. Produced by Paul F. Heard 
Productions (Hollywood), supervised by 
Rev. Alex F. Ferguson, Film Dir., Broad- 
casting and Film Commission. For rent 
(color $15, b&w $10) from the BFC, 
220-5th Ave., N.Y.C. |. 
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Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N.Y... . 
Visual Committee of the Protestant Council . . 
with the New York City group of a-v materials for the Visual 
Educational Fellowship, National Council of Churches .. . 


Religious 


By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER, minister, The Emmanuel 


member, the Audio- 
. reviewer 


CARLIN’S CINE-MAGIC CARPETS 


os you have ever felt you would like to 
be wafted for a while from familiar 
scenes to exotic places you’ve known only 
in your imagination, you will be inter- 
ested to learn that a magic carpet exists 
in two excellent series of films by Carlin 
Productions Inc., of New York City. 
The Know Your Next Door NEIGHBOR 
series, although adults also find it enjoy- 
able, is specifically designed for children 
and young people. Its theme is that, no 
matter where we live, we are all members 
of one great world-wide community. It 
comprises the following titles: A VisiT To 
VELLORE, PEG OF THE PRAIRIE, Boy RANCH- 
ER, SATURDAY IN HONOLULU, CHILDREN OF 
THE Mountains; and six which the Broad- 
casing and Films Commission has selected 
for BFC promotion and _ distribution, 
namely, AFRICAN Cousins, BANTU GIRL, 


CAYAMBE’s CHILDREN, HonsHu Ho.ipay, 
Luzok MounTAIN Boy, and PLarns INDIAN 

The WiInpow ON THE WORLD series con- 
sists of seven general interest films: 
AMERICAN FLAMINGO (nature); HAITIAN 
PriMITiIvEs (art); THE New Look IN 
Japan (emancipation of the Japanese 
woman); PAPER MAKING IN JAPAN (the 
old way, as a home industry); His House 
(medieval cathedral construction); MEET 
THE Usnijimas (Japan); 
GRIMAGE (Ceylon). Although of general 
interest and not intended primarily for 
the church field, most of these are being 
widely used by churches. 

Both series are made up of recent pro- 
ductions. One or two are several years 
old. Six are as recent as the past six 
months. Most are just being launched. A 
sampling of reviews follows: 


From the “Know Your Neighbor” Series 


AFRICAN COUSINS 


OST of us, this film points out, think 

of Africa as a place of wild life—both 
animal and human. But some parts of it 
and some things about it are very much 
the same as in other areas of the world. 
Bono and his cousin even wash their teeth 
in the morning, and they attend school. 
It is a mission school, which puts them a 
cut above most of our African cousins in 
educational opportunity; in hygiene too, 
perhaps. But as one follows these boys 
through their day, one is impressed with 
the fact that basically, school boys are 
school boys—and school girls play many of 
the same games—on both sides of the 
globe. 

This is a fascinating and diverting 
picture too for the many facets of village 
and family life shown, and for its atmos- 
phere. There are few if any watches, 
clocks, calendars, and time here is some- 
thing other than it is with us. A religious 
ceremony is also very different, especially 
one designed to chase away bad spirits. 
For this sequence there is native music 


and everybody dances, even very old 
grandparents. Bono enjoys the dancing 
and likes the music. But he knows from 
school that there are no bad spirits, and 
is more interested in new things than in 
old customs. He and his cousin would 
rather build tractors than dance. They 
are planning some day to build an air- 
plane and fly high over their village . . . 


BANTU GIRL 


sort of companion piece to AFRICAN 

. Cousins, this film shows the way a 
girl of the French Cameroons lives. But 
her home is a coastal city not an interior 
village. And on the day pictured here, 
she is apparently on holiday for she goes 
—not to school—but to market for her 
mother, to play with her friends, and 
finally, to the docks to see the ships. Here 
she—a Christian African—metts her pastor, 
whose church on the hill overlooks the 
harbor. In a talk that is to the point 
and not too long, he paints word pictures 


(Continued on page 28) 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


Interfaith 


By ROBERT DISRAELI, director, Film Division, American 
Jewish Committee . . . veteran still photographer and motion 


picture producer... 


official 1956 editor-collater for FILM 


NEWS exclusively, of the interfaith film and filmstrip evalua- 
tions of the National Council on Jewish Audio-Visual Materials 


At the risk of his life, he continued in the 


cancentration camp to lead, teach and inspire 
his people ... 


DR. LEO BAECK: 
Man of Faith 


HIS is a well done filmstrip on the 
remarkable and inspiring story of 
Rabbi Leo Baeck of Germany, who dis- 
played the highest kind of courage 
during the holocaust in Nazi Europe. 
As a leader of the Jews within the con- 
centration camps as well as outside them, 
Dr. Baeck braved the constant threat 
of death by extermination. His life is 
similar in its display of firm faith, to 
that of other heroes of man’s historic 
struggle against tyranny. It can be an in- 
spiration to all peoples of all religions, 
in the evidence it gives that, like the 
heroes of old, the men of abiding faith 
still stand immovable against the forces 
of evil. And Dr. Baeck’s story has a happy 
ending too, since he came through this 
infamous period of German history and 
lived to lead the U.S. Congress in prayer 
at its opening session in 1948. Today, 
at 80 years of age, he lives not far from 
London, retired but active and honored. 
The art work of this filmstrip is quite 
good. For the length of its narration, how- 
ever, there should be more illustration. 
The level of the narration too is difficult 
for children, so that this filmstrip is more 
effective for high school and adult 
groups, unless there is careful prepa- 
tion of younger audience. 


38 frames, color. Produced and distrib- 
uted by the Commission on Jewish 
Education, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, price $7.50, with two 
teachers’ manuals. Narration on 12-inch 
long-playing record, $2. 


WINTER 1955-56 


THE BOOK OF JOB 


RODUCER Lewis Baer has here 

combined the drawings of William 
Blake on the Book of Job, with the 
music of the modern English composer 
Vaughn Williams, to create a fine picture 
about man’s greater and deeper reali- 
zation of God. 

Blake’s original viewpoint, his con- 
cepts of the implications in the Job 
story, may be such as would cause con- 
troversy if the film were shown to stu- 
dents of religious thought as expressed 
in the Bible. For more sophisticated 
audiences, able to place Blake’s interpre- 
tation in its place relative to other inter- 
pretations, and for those with appreciation 
of fine art and eloquent music, this pic- 
ture has charm, appeal, and profundity. 


16 mins., color. For sale and rent from 
Film Images Inc., 1860 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


._EDGE OF DANGER 


N this interesting film the frontier 

settlements of Israel are shown at 
work within gun sight of the Arab na- 
tions. It takes a great deal of courage, 
tenacity and fortitude to plant and reap 
when at any moment an unseen rifle may 
shoot a bullet with your name on it! 
Epce oF DarkNess gives the American 
public a clear idea of what the Israeli- 
Arab situation really means to the people 
who live with it, and must go on doing 
the necessary day-to-day work in the 
shadow of present border problems. 


20 mins., b&w. Written and directed by 
Michael Elkins, photographed by Rolf 
M. Kneller, for the Keren Hayesod, 
Jerusalem. U. S. distribution: United 


Israel Appeal, 41 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 


USTAV DORE’S remarkable wood- 

cut illustrations of the Bible—power- 
ful in conception, magnificent in execu- 
tion—have been too long known only in 
art circles. Screen magnification makes 
appreciation of their extraordinary detail 
universally possible, in this selection which 
tells the Biblical story of Moses. It is 
outlined, however, not told in full con- 
tinuity, so that the value of this film in 
religious teaching will depend on an it 
troduction by the teacher and an afte: - 
screening discussion, to round out tne 
story. For art and music appreciation, 
and for the language arts curriculum, the 
film is rich in intrinsic values. Its naria- 
tive tone is purposefully matter-of-fac 
which seemed to us a detraction from 1s 
dramatic potential. The reading of the 
‘Ten Commandments, however, is ex- 
cellently done. 


14 mins., b&w. Produced by Victor Kay- 

fetz Productions, N.Y.C. For rent $10, 

sale $85, from Arco Films, 2390 Broad- 
way, N.Y.C. 24. 


SHRINES OF JUDAISM 
IN CURACAO 


INCE the Dutch colonized some of 

the West-Indian Islands in the early 
part of the 17th century, Curacao—capital 
city of the Dutch West Indies—has had a 
free and active Jewish community. For 
almost as many generations as those of 
the “Mayflower” descendants, these Jews 
have carried on their traditions and wor- 
ship. This film presents the Curacao Jew- 
ish community, and the oldest synagogue 
in the western hemisphere. 

Near the end of 17th century, arrivals 
from Curacao increased the settlement of 
Jews at Newport (R.I.) and helped estab- 
lish the Touro Synagogue in 1763, which 
is now a national historic site. The ar- 
chitecture and design of this synagogue 
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A Pakistani dancer in traditional dress . . . 


PAKISTAN 
Its Land and People 


Three timely new films on Eastern lands 
reviewed by ROHAMA LEE 

Y a liberal use of clear maps, Pakistan 
is fixed for the viewer as a former 
part of India which, divided along re- 
ligious lines, is pecularily in two parts 
situated 1,000 miles from each other. Ex- 
actly what holds the parts together did 
not come through clearly, aside from the 
fact that both are Moslem. But the pic- 
ture given of each is distinct and memor- 
able. Much of the west is desert, but 
the world’s largest irrigation system, based 
on a magnificent dam across the Indus 
River, is making the desert blossom with 
new settlements. The eastern part with 
two great rivers is the world’s most dense- 
ly populated area. The Sundarban region, 
home of the Royal Bengal Tiger, is for 
logging, not human living. Altogether 
this is a pleasant 17-minute excursion into 
what would appear to be a forward look- 

ing if quite new democracy. (17 mins.) 


THE ARAB MIDDLE EAST 


_— important function is performed by 
this film in making clearer what is 
meant by the Middle East, and what the 
Arab areas are. Those dealt with chielly 
are Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and Iraq. 
The history of the Middle East is touched 
on too, in relation to the world’s great 
religions, and to the once great Arab 
culture which played so important a part 
in the Renaissance. The accent, however, 
is on present progress (even though the 
film concludes with a beautiful shot of 
harvesting by old methods). Refugee 
shacks and the nomadic life are con- 
trasted with the world’s largest oil refin- 
eries, and cities of modern homes served 
by American buses and cars. But there is 
no reference to such fundamental prob- 
lems as the feudal system, sanitation and 
health, public education, or Arab-Israeli 
relations. It will be realized, however, 
that the subject is too big for coverage in 
16 minutes, and this is only an introduc- 
tion to the 50-million Arabs strategically 
straddled on the crossroads between the 
eastern and western worlds. (16 mins.) 
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MACBETH 
Reviewed by RITA HOCHHEIMER, 


retired Assistant Director, Audio-Visual, 


New York City Board of Education 


 eaeooay EVANS plays the title role, 
Judith Anderson is Lady Macbeth. 
Their portrayal of the roles is superb, 
and brings to this version of the Shake- 
speare play, a pervasive emotional cli- 
mate. The sets and costumes too add im- 
measurably to the effectiveness of the 
film, and the casting of even minor char- 


. acters is excellent. The lines are retained 


intact from the play and are uttered with 
faultless diction. The music increases the 
brooding, compelling sense of doom. The 
National Council of Teachers of English 
showed good sense, appreciation and in- 
sight when it made an award recently to 
this kinescope of the NBC telecast as 
being “the television offering that most 
benefited the classroom teacher of Eng- 
lish.” This MacsetH will immeasurably 
add to the effectiveness of Shakespeare 
study. It will also help students appreciate 
the timelessness of human characteristics 
and problems. In the hands of a skillful 
teacher, it may well initiate a considera- 
tion of contemporary situations, toward 
the end of alleviating the confusions of 
high school and college youth. 

But when all possible encomiums have 
been heaped upon the heads of those re- 
sponsible for bringing this artistic master- 
piece of television and film into the class- 
room, it must be noted that the presenta- 


(Continued on page 32) 


THE GANGES RIVER (!6 mins.) 


ACKBONE of India’s economy, history 
and social life, the 1500-mile-long 
Ganges River has become a sacred symbol 
for the Hindu, as the Cross is for the 
Christian. Pilgrims struggle with great 
hardship to its source high in the Hima- 
layas, and its island end in the Bay of 
Bengal is the site of an annual pilgrimage 
made by entire families. The river is also 
a geographical feature, and in this film is 
related to many aspects of life in India 
today. The great cities along its banks are 
characteristically introduced (Benares in 
particular is superbly photographed); and 
the uses of the river for irrigation and 
transportation purposes are also shown, 
in relation to the people and occupations 
of this second most populated country in 
the world. For color and tradition, there 
is also the wedding procession of a Rajah. 


All three produced by Edward Livonian, 
photography by Michael Hagopian. 
Color, $180 and $170 (sale); $90 and 
$85 (b&w) from McGraw-Hill Films, Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 


PREVIEVWVS) | 


THE AMAZING M. FABRE 


EAN HENRI FABRE, one of the 

world’s great entomologists (1823- 
1915) is equally amazing as a human being 
who struggled against odds to be himself. 
A pioneering teacher with a personal ap- 
proach to learning and to children, he 
countered self interest for the sake of his 
ideas and ideals. Though offered a post 
in the elegant court of Napoleon and 
Eugenie, he preferred his modest home, 
his family, his work, and never knew the 
ease of fortune though he won lasting 
fame within his lifetime. 

He is awaiting the honor of a visit on 
his 90th birthday from President Clemen- 
ceau of France when this film opens in 


house in Avignon when he was an As 
sistant Professor there 50 years before. 
John Stuart Mill, the renowned British 
economist, is his visitor on this fateful 
night in 1861. As they together await 
the birth of Fabre’s first son, Mill not 
only urges Fabre to set down his dis- 
coveries about insects but helps him to 
start his first book. 

Fabre’s personal story is well told. His 
dificult but rewarding personality is con- 
vincingly and memorably portrayed by 
the wellknown French actor, Pierre Fres- 
nay. But what this film does superlatively 
is illustrate how entertaining the myste- 
rious world of the bee, the wasp, the ant, 
the spider, and the scorpion can be. Some 
startling and thought provoking facts 
about these insects are illustrated in a 
remarkable assembly of exciting episodes, 
presented in photomicography and as if 
being witnessed by Fabre himself, his 
tragic son Jules, or the three daughters 
who also were their father’s helpers. 

We would like to know more about 
this fascinating footage and how some of 


(Continued on page 32) 
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BALLET GIRL 


Reviewed by D. D. LIVINGSTON, 
director, N. Y. Dance Film Society. 
ASCINATED by a pair of satin ballet 
slippers she has seen at a shoemaker’s 
shop, ten-year-old Kirsten Armvig is de- 
lighted when she is asked to deliver them 
backstage to the Royal Danish Ballet. At 
the theater she shyly watches a rehearsal 
from the wings, unconsciously imitating 
the dancers’ movements, as children often 
do. A ballet master notices her beauty 
and grace, invites her to try for a scholar- 
ship. Like the state-supported ballets of 
London, Paris, Moscow and Leningrad, 
the Danish organization picks promising 
youngsters at an early age, gives them in- 
tensive training and frequent opportu- 
nities to perform, so that when they reach 
their late teens and are ready to join the 
regular company, they have had ten years 
or more of thorough soaking in the com- 
pany’s particular style and know the reper- 
toire backwards and forwards. 

At the audition, the boys and girls are 
given simple rhythmic combinations re- 
quiring no previous training, but designed 
to show their natural aptitude. Some of 
the girls are rejected when it is found 
that their feet have been weakened 
through “toe dancing” at too early an age. 
Kirsten is among those chosen. We then 
see scenes of her classes—both dance and 
scholastic—and glimpses of the leading 
members of the company, including bal- 
lerina Inge Sand in a short virtuosic ex- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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CIGARAMA 


CCORDING to this presentation, U.S.- 
grown tobacco is taking precedence 
over the foreign leaf, preeminent before 
the war. The cigar industry in itself must 
be a much mightier one too than most 
realize, when a single company, the spon- 
sor of this film, turns out 3-million cigars 
daily. To see the beginning of this story 
we travel to West Florida in the “old 
South,” the one part where the wrapper 
leaf is grown—and by primitive, time- 
tested methods, still the most efficient 
for securing choice tobacco of this type. 
Schools and general interest groups will 
find ample pictorial proof in this sequence 
of the statement that “as much skill and 
care are needed for fine tobaccos as for 
fine wines.” Sociology students and in- 
dustrial audiences will be additionally 
interested in the sequences on the “new 
South” with its bustling cities and up-to- 
the-minute industries that provide steady 
employment for a growing population. 
CiGaRAMA pictures its sponsor’s plants, 
naturally; and boasts (justifiably) about 
the beautiful nursery and kindergarten— 
the first in industry, established in 1939 
by this company for the babies and young 
children of its plant employees. The film 
begins, in fact, as if its subject were car- 
ing for the children of working parents, 
which is a little confusing. There is also 
an introduction of the company president 


_and his wife which tends to localize the 


presentation. But if this inclusion were 
deleted; also, the road signs (Kiwanis, 


MINING FOR NICKEL 


EAUTIFULLY planned and executed, 
this film is encyclopaedic in the in- 
formation it conveys, has archival as well 
as present value, and is a uniquely 
thorough presentation of its subject for 
professional and technical audiences, in- 
cluding vocational and_ engineering 
schools. The first section, however, is ex- 
cellent for any audience from junior 
high school upwards and should be made 
available on its own—with the addition, 
preferably, of selected material from the 
other sections, to demonstrate in a gen- 
eral way the five types of mining detailed 
there, and to point up the importance and 
uses of nickel in today’s world. 

The story is well begun with the historic 
discovery by a prospector and an Indian 
guide that their compass is peculiarly af- 
fected in what is now the world renowned 
nickel producing area of Sudbury, On- 
tario, Canada. A telling comparison is 
made between prospecting when it was 
just a matter of luck, and the scientific 
methods of today. Planning a mine is of 
absorbing interest, sinking the shaft is a 


In Gadsden County (Florida), tobacco shades 
stretch over miles like vast table cloths .. . 


Lions, Rotary, etc., because their sig- 
nificance is not made clear), CIGARAMA 
might well be of interest for showing even 
abroad as a portrait of the South Mean- 
while it is an excellent overview of a great 
and growing American industry which 
looks to other parts of the country also, 
for the tobaccos required as filler and 
binder in the millions of cigars that still 
come packed in the popular wooden 
boxes, fo rstoring odds and ends. So nicely 
detailed is this cavalcade of cigars, in fact, 
that it even provides a springboard into 
history and economics by showing how 
these boxes are finally sealed with U.S. 
revenue stamps. The only obvious lack 
is some information on the total size of 
the cigar industry, nationwide.—R.L. 


13! mins., color, also b&w. Produced 
by Russell Barton Film Co. in coopera- 
tion with Newman, Lynde & Associates 
Inc., for John H. Swisher & Son Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla. ("King Edward" Ci- 
gars). Address inquiries to Newman, 
Lynde & Associates Inc. 1628 San Marco 
Blvd., Jacksonville 2, Florida. 


most dramatic operation, laying out the 
mine is “like building a town on different 
levels for a mile or more down” with 
“underground passages totalling the sub- 
ways of New York, London, Paris and 
Toronto.” The machinery used is truly 
amazing too. One primeval-looking mon- 
ster literally hurls hot ore to the surface 
at 3,000 feet per minute; and what with 
millions of tons being mined in a matter 
of months by such methods, one wonders 
how long will the earth’s stock of nickel 
and other things last? 


(Continued on page 32) 
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New and Exciting 


Dear to the teacher's heart is a film that states its theme clearly at the beginning and 
re-states it, in summation, at the end. If, in addition, the film is lively, natural, and has 
technical quality, then very real educational experiences are in store for the child ... 
Though Film Associates of California was formed as recently as July 1954, five of its films 
took awards at four film festivals during 1955. Paul Burnford, in charge of production, was 
trained in England as a documentary cameraman under Rotha and Grierson, added Hollywood 
experience as a director at MGM and Columbia. Returning to documentary after the war, 
he made many of the films being distributed by Young America (N.Y.C.), Bailey (Holly- 
wood}, and Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. Additional to the four on this page, 
other Film Associates’ releases will be reviewed in the next issue of FILM NEWS. 


MACHINES THAT 
MOVE EARTH 


VERY day, somewhere in our country, 
we move earth to make life and living 
easier. This theme is thoroughly developed 
as we are shown the new army of gigantic, 
restless machines that man uses in build- 
ing reservoirs, seawalls, highways, homes. 
Working together, man and machine 
move mountains, fill valleys, deflect 
streams, change the face of the earth. And 
this work is always accompanied by the 
roar of motors, the crash of buckets, by 
noise and more noise. The natural sound 
effects of this film and so realistic, in fact, 
as to be somewhat exhausting in their 
total effect. 

One of our usually hard-to-interest lads 
declared enthusiastically: “This is a won- 
derful movie. It’s different. It’s some- 
thing you don’t see every day.” Actually, 
the :film’s appeal lies largely in its pre- 
sentation and interpretation of equip- 
ment and activities pretty generally visible 
in our communities and on our highways, 
but which are taken for granted and usual- 
ly not looked at with seeing eyes. Fine 
photography in color enhances the inter- 
est of the material, and a very good study 
guide contains a comprehensive list of 
words for learning, though it seems to us 
that, had these words been overprinted 
onto the film, they would have identified 


(Continued on page 33) 
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FARM BABIES AND 
THEIR MOTHERS 


ERE is pleasant fare for very young 

children who are always interested in 
animals and their young. Seven kinds are 
shown, in separate sequences: a cow and 
her calf, a ewe and lamb, a sow and pig- 
lings, a mare and colt, a hen and chicks, 
a cat and kittens, a dog and her puppies 
..- This film might have been more stimu- 
lating, had more aspects of animal life 
and activity been considered and opportu- 
nity given for vocabulary enrichment. 
But it is nicely photographed, and the 
children enjoy hearing the sounds the 
animals make, which is a good feature of 
its soundtrack. 


10 mins., color, also b&w. Sales and 

rental details from the producer, Film 

Associates of Calif., 10521 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


LIFE IN THE OCEAN 


EXTEROUS photography creates the 

impression of life actually in the 
ocean’s depths, though this film was 
photographed principally in an Ocean- 
arium with the cooperation of its Curator. 
The sea animals of the shallow shore 
waters are presented too, and related to 
their environment, also to deep water 
life. So much is shown, in fact, and so 


(Continued on page 33) 


By AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN, Ed.D. 
Principal, P.S. 39R, Staten Island, N.Y. 


RAILROAD RHYTHMS 


pace of all kinds have surprising 
appeal for both children and adults. 
The steam locomotive with its swinging 
bell, warning whistle and unique running 
noises, has a special appeal all its own. 
This film visits a Diesel washrack in a 
city freight yard, but is principally con- 
cerned with the more old-fashioned type 
of engine and its appealing, nostalgic 
sounds. Even on the part of young view- 
ers, emotional identification with the film 
is immediate, with a feeling of pleasurable 
excitement. When the train enters the 
yards for servicing and reassembly this 
feeling is sustained by interesting mate- 
rial; humor, as the engine and cars are 
sprayed, scrubbed, rinsed; and a fresh, 
almost whimsical photographic point of 
view on these activities. 

Midway, the film leaves the freight train 
and follows a switch engine to the classifi- 
cation yard, where it goes into action to 
push freight cars over the hump. Finally 
reassembled, the freight train makes an 
effective disappearance through a tunnel, 
en route to its next stop. 

The wonderful sound effects’ track with 
synchronized musical score comes separate- 
ly, on a plastic disc recording. It is useful 
for classroom use in creative rhythm 
activities. (Ruth White, affiliated on the 
production, is Composer for Rhythms, 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles’ Elementary School.) The record- 
ing will likely interest fewer teachers, 
however, than will the film. It is remark- 
able for primary grades, and further re- 
markable because it is so pleasant an ex- 
perience for widely varying audiences. 


10 mins., color, also b&w. Produced 
by Paul Burnford, in affiliation with 
Ruth White. Distributed by Film Asso- 
ciates of Calif., 10521 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25. Sale price, 
color $100, b&w $50 with record, and 
handbook. Additional records: $2.25 each 
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JAPANESE FAMILY 


A nice feeling of identification and 
authenticity is quickly established by 
the warm, intimate narrative of this film, 
spoken by an American-Japanese in 
flavorsome but understandable English. 
Representing the father of the family, 
he first orients the viewer: “Wherever the 
rocky coasts of Japan offer protection 
from the wind and water, you will find 
people who take their living from the sea. 
I am one of them. I am a fisherman.” 

Whoever sees this film is delighted by its 
simplicity, its personal touch, and the 
realism with which it portrays a way of 
life which, although so different from ours, 
yet has so many points of similarity. Be- 
cause its emphasis is on the basic similari- 
ties, this is a good film for classroom view- 
ing. It is further valuable for the way it 
points up the differences stemming from 
tradition and geography. 

In the universal vein, there are such 
touches, often amusing, as the boy’s not 
wanting to wake for school and _ his 
mother rolling him out onto the floor. We 
see the children struggling with arith- 
metic at school, and at their after school 
activities of helping mother with the baby, 
hoeing the vegetable garden, playing base- 
ball. On the traditional side, the Head 
Man of the village is consulted before the 
day’s fishing is begun, the boats used are 
most of them ancestral, the daily catch is 
shared with the needy. The “Old Mother,” 
(i.e. the grandmother, a memorable char- 
acter in this film), is a welcome and busy 
member of the Japanese household. Wash 
day still centers around the community 
well and the women of the village enjoy 
meeting there. Life meanwhile moves 
along a regular course, punctuated by 
festivals gay with costumes and exciting 
with music, dancing, banners, processions, 
which the children share with the adults. 


This Japanese family takes its living from the 
sea, its philosophy of life from-a happy com- 
tradition, and 

experience . . . 


bination of contemporary 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


How frugally the Japanese family lives, 
how close to the earth and the sea, is 
shown over and over in different ways. 
When son Tadao hoes the garden he is 
very careful because every turnip, sweet 
potato or ear of corn is vitally important. 
But there is cheerfulness, and “hope that 
tomorrow will be a better day.” 

It is with almost incredulous belief 
that one realizes the timelessness of life 
in the Japanese fishing village, and sees 
how unaffected its people are By the 
rapid and feverish pulse of our world. 
It is good for children in our country to 
see a quiet moment in current world 
history before it too vanishes into the 
atomic age. That they will not need to 
be prodded into awareness of the con- 
trast is indicated by the remark of one 
boy from a moderately well-to-do Ameri- 
can home: “To think,” he said, “that my 
uncle has a boat just for pleasure which 
is so much better than the one this man 
had to use for earning his living! But he 
was happy...” 


13 mins., b&w. Produced for and distrib- 
uted by Young America Films Inc., 18 E. 
St. N.Y.C. 


THE MAN WITHOUT 
A COUNTRY 


HE translation of this famous story 

onto film is especially pertinent these 
days when American citizenship and the 
privileges of American life are so casually 
taken for granted by our children. It is 
while swearing in a group of new citizens 
that the classic story of Philip Nolan, 
THe MAN WitHout A Country, is told 
by the officiating judge. As the story un- 
folds, one becomes so emotionally in- 
volved in it that respect for and love of 
country are abundantly renewed. 

Nolan’s written statement, found short- 
ly after his death, that he “loved his 
country as no other man loved her; but 
no man deserved less at her hands” makes 
one wonder: “Need justice have been 
so inexorable?” But, had justice been 
tempered with mercy, would there now 
be such an example to both sober and 
inspire us? What is justice, in America? 
These are questions, and this is a film, 
for consideration and discussion among 
adults, as well as in the classroom. 


23 mins., b&w. Produced for and dis- 
tributed by Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York City 17 


SPECIAL DAYS 
IN FEBRUARY 


* the primary grades where children 
cannot read much, a film that teaches 
and interests is very welcome. Particularly 
is this true of SpeciaL Days IN FEBRUARY 
because young children are intensely pa- 
triotic, and keen about the significance of 
holidays. 

Beginning with pictures of varied win- 
ter scenes—snowy, rainy and sunny as they 


In this or any leap year, February is an addi- 

tionally important month . . . 
occur across the nation—the film intro- 
duces the month of February, the calendar 
facts and the three holidays. Good treat- 
ment is given to the factual material and 
pictorial representation needed to appre- 
ciate the birthdays of Lincoln, Washing- 
ton and St. Valentine. 

The narration is particularly good and, 
when theoretical questions are asked, chil- 
dren in the audience tend to reply au- 
dibly and spontaneously. Equally good are 
the suggested class activities found in the 
Teacher’s Guide. 


11 min. color or b&w. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A SWEDISH FAMILY 


HE title of this film does not match 

its content, really. The Lindstrom 
family and its budgetary concerns are 
introduced, but lost track of in the extent 
of general information presented concern- 
ing waterfalls and electricity, lumbering 
and cooperatives, flower markets and King 
Gustav. Scenes of bicycle traffic, Swedish 
gymnastics, State nurseries, the Lutheran 
Church, and Maypole dances give a fine 
over-all view of Sweden, but only a glimpse 
of the Swedish family it names. But a 
great deal can be learned about a fasci- 
nating country from this film. 

20 mins. For rental and sale details, 

address the producer-distributor: Bailey 


Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 
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—for Everybody 


This quartette of films was scripted, directed, photographed, produced, edited and 


acted by English boys and girls during regular film appreciation classes in schools and 
youth clubs. Supervision, kept at a minimum, was by teacher members of the (British) 
Society of Film Teachers. The aim was to give young people a better understanding 
of cinema, the emphasis was on experience gained rather than on technical excellence, 
the resultant productions ar surprisingly good entertainment. On a visit to London, 
Robert Greensfelder of Kinesis Inc., (San Francisco) obtained permission to circulate 
in the U. S. a selection of the dozen or so films made by children and which the British 
Film Institute distributes. These four were chosen for variety of technique and approach; 
a representative spread of age groups; quality and entertainment values; convenient 
length. The four films are on one reel. 


Reviewed by ERNEST SIEGEL. Super- 
visor, Audio-Visual Materials, Fair Lawn 
Public Schools, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


Jealousy 


CLASS of 35 girls, aged 14, in a sec- 
ondary Modern School in South 
London made this film entirely by them- 
selves, except for help from A. W. Hodg- 
kinson, their teacher, on the financial 
arrangements, and to check exposures 
against film wastage. The local educa- 
tional authority bore the cost of the film 
stock. ‘The camera and equipment were 
borrowed. ‘The story, scripted by the 
students, centers around a school field 
day and features two girls entered in a 
race. The one, Judy Wilson, is pleasant, 
generous, and her schoolmates want her 
to win. Maude Jones, ridden by jealousy, 
tricks Judy into the infirmary and locks 
her in, just before the race. But good 
triumphs. Judy gets out in the nick of 
time to win the race, and the fadeout is 
on Maude in a fit of unhappy weeping. 
The treatment of the jealous girl and 
of jealousy in itself is quite primitive, 
even cruel in the way young people with 
limited understanding can be cruel. For 
this very reason the film never fails to 
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give rise to lively, even heated discussion 
among both boys and girls. 


The Picnic 


ADE at Yeading Primary School by 

Class 4-2 (10-year-olds), this is the 
amusing story of a picnic planned by the 
girls and which was to have been kept 
secret from the boys. But one boy, de- 
tained in the classroom during the recess 
period, finds a note about it and throws 
the note, giving the picnic details, through 
the window into the play yard. In the en- 
suing scuffle the boys secure the note and 
read it. They lay plans to ambush the 
girls and make off with the lunch. But 
the girls are ready for them with a clever 
surprise. 

It is a simple story, but dramatically 
executed, well photographed, nicely di- 
rected and edited. The acting is exag- 
gerated in the ambush scenes but is 
meant for laughter, and does evoke a 
hearty brand of it from audiences of 
adults as well as youngsters. 

The particularly good quality of this 
film is the result of experience gained the 
previous year in making a first film. Both 
were the active expression of an experi- 
mental course in Film Appreciation. 
Planning and production, spread over a 
period of January to June, consumed 
some 30 to 35 hours. Every child took a 
part in this class activity, before the 
camera or as a member of the production 
unit. Their teacher, S. G. P. Alexander, 
offered advice and gave guidance, “but 
only when it was obviously required.” 
The camera and tripod were borrowed. 
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The camera and tripod were borrowed . . . 


Experiment 


SMALL class of about 20 in a Sec- 

ondary Modern School in South Lon- 
don made this film which, so far as we 
know, is the only example of an “ani- 
mated cartoon” executed in stop-motion 
technique by boys and girls of 14 and 15. 
To avoid the necessity for studio lighting, 
it was done in the school yard, and on a 
blackboard which is a simple but effective 
“prop.” The first part of the film is an 
attempt to put into practice what has been 
learned about stop-motion in a course on 
film appreciation. It was made without 
teacher supervision, and with a camera 
not properly equipped for stop-motion 
work, so that it had to be operated in 
short bursts which produced white flashes 
on the screen. “How We Did It” is re- 
vealed with some humor in the second 
section, added at the teacher's suggestion. 


Tramp 


OUTH club members with their lead- 
ers made this and two other films 
in one weekend, from Friday evening 
through Sunday afternoon, while resident 
at the weekend house in Buckinghamp- 
shire of the London Federation of Boys’ 
Clubs. Three groups, each of about eight 
members aged 14 to 18, were invited to 
script and shoot their own versions of a 
theme to contain a tramp, two boys, and 
a chase. The activity was part of a short 
course in film appreciation organized by 
the Federation in cooperation with the 
British Film Institute, and was supervised 
by its Film Appreciation Officer, A. W. 
Hodgkinson. Some weeks later the three 
films, individually edited by the club lead- 
ers, were brought together into one film 
called Tramp, Tramp, TRAMP. 

This episode of the three is a comical 
story of a wandering hobo who steals 
the lunch of two boys on a hike, but is 
outwitted in turn by a dog who consumes 
the stolen food. The plot climbs very 
nicely to its ironic climax. 


Running time (4 on one reel) about 

20 mins. For rent at $3 from Kinesis In- 

corporated, 566 Commercial St., San 
Francisco I1, Calif. No Sale. 
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THE BROADCAST AND FILM COMMISSION 
(Continued from page 7) 


Mountalns provides material and interest 
on the American Indian as the Home 
Missions’ theme. Similarly, IN THE Facr 
oF JEOPARDY points up the conflict be- 
ween Communism and Christianity in 
South East Asia, tying in with the study 
of the Church’s overseas missionary activi- 
ty under the general theme, “Christianity 
in a Revolutionary Age.” A film study 
on Christ, the Church and Race is under 
consideration for the next Home Mis- 
sions’ theme. Another on Japan has been 
planned, and assigned to Alan Shilin 
Productions, to enhance the overseas 
theme for the year’s study. 

Another recurrent film has been an an- 
nual production on some aspect of stew- 
ardship. These films have been coop- 
eratively initiated and financed by several 
denominations particularly interested in 
promoting the individual's responsibility 
to his Church. A WonperFut Lire (the 
values of a Christian home); SECOND 
CHANCE (the significance of parental ex- 
ample); and More For PEAcE (the role 
of the Christian church in world peace) 
are the joint productions of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, and _ the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. These 
three were joined by the Disciples of 
Christ to produce THE BEGINNING, a 
film about a family and its reactions to 
tithing, THE SECRET OF THE GIFT was 
made possible by the Disciples of Christ, 
the Evangelical and Reformed, the Con- 
gregational Christian, and the Methodist 
Churches. 


Other production projects are under- 
taken at the request of Divisions of the 
National Council of Churches. For ex- 
ample, the Commission on General Edu- 
cation motivated For Every CHiLp, a 
recruitment film for church school teach- 
ers. The BFC has also cooperated in pro- 
ducing a sound filmstrip designed for 
Directors of Christian Education, en- 
titled CHurcH ScHooL ADMINISTRATION; 
and on 15 filmstrip sets made in 1955 for 
various purposes, including six for Church 
World Service on refugee problems. An- 
other project, a series of puppet films on 
Bible stories, was designed specifically for 
children’s television programs and is also 
used for nontheatrical projection. 

Three new film projects are in pros- 
pect when financing is secured: a film on 
the recruitment of ministers; one on 
geriatrics and the part religion can -play 
in helping to solve the problems of old 
age; and one on the National Council 
itself. So far, however, the BFC is a serv- 
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ice center, though it is progressively in- 
creasing its scope of operation and of 
self-initiated activity. 


Film Distribution 


At present there are 53 films available 
through the BFC. These include a selection 
out of the collection taken over from the 
Religious Film Association, plus the fol- 
lowing 1955 releases: IN THE FACE OF JEO- 
PARDY, SONG OF THE SHINING MOUNTAINS, 
THE SOUND OF A STONE, THAT THEY MAy 
SrE, THE BEGINNING, WHAT PRICE FREE- 
pom, and—from the Carlin Library of Alan 
Shilin Productions—six documentary sub- 
jects for children: Luzon Mountain Boy 
(the Philippines); CAyAMBE’s CHILDREN 
(Ecuador); ArricaAN Cousins and Bantu 
Girt (Africa); Honshu (Japan); 
and Pxains INDIAN Girt (U.S.A.). 

In accordance with its new policy, BFC 
now distributes on the wholesale level 
only. Rentals and retail sales are proc- 
essed through several hundred accredited 
commercial libraries specializing in re- 
ligious materials. They are also handled 
through the national chain of Baptist 
bookstores and other denominational out- 
lets throughout the country, including 


. fourteen distribution points of the Meth- 


odist Publishing House. 

The physical handling of prints is done 
by a commercial contractor in New York 
City, for both non-theatrical and _ tele- 
vision. Several filmstrip kits—notably 
CuurcH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, FAMILY 
Lire, and LE&apERsHIP EpUuCcATION—are 
stocked and shipped by this service also. 

Distribution for England, Australia and 
South Africa is taken care of through Re- 
ligious Film Ltd, of London, a J. Arthur 
Rank organization. Canada is serviced 
through the United Church of Canada, 
and the Ryerson Press. 

The BFC utilizes as many of its non- 
theatrical films for television as can 
presently be made available. Plans are 
now under way to edit others, to meet tele- 
vision’s time requirements. Eventually 
there will be both a nontheatrical and 
television version of all suitable subjects. 
The television version, however, will pass 
over into the Television Department, 
which it operates independently of the 
Film Department. 


Editor's Note: The Television Depart- 
ment; radio; training; and the personalli- 
ties behind the detailed work of the BFC 
will be described in the next issue of 
Firm NEws. 


NEW RENTAL RELEASES: 


MONSIEUR VINCENT 

“Ranks with the all-time great” 
—Newsweek Magazine 

Winner ACADEMY AWARD and 9 

International Awards 


NOW IN 16MM FOR THE FIRST 
TIME! 


FRANCE 
SOUS LES TOITS DE PARIS 
(Under the Roofs of Paris) 
A rare artistic milestone—the first 
sound film of Rene Clair is a gem 
of comedy and music. 


SPAIN 
FLAMENCO 
Authentic interpretations of the Span- 
ish national dance, by the world- 
famous dancer, Antonio, 


GREAT BRITAIN 
THE HOLLY AND THE IVY 
“ A tour de force of writing, acting 
and directing ‘‘in the great tradition 
of British films’? about a Christmas 
family reunion. 


UNITED STATES 
LOST BOUNDARIES 
Louis Rochement’s memorable 
sereen affirmation of American values 
when confronted by race problems. 


Write for FREE complete 
Feature List. 


BRANDON FILMS. wi. 


200 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19 


UPA COLOR CARTOONS 
Now in 16mm Sound 


MR. MAGOO MADELINE 
GERALD McBOING BOING 
Write for listing 
LEWIS FILM SERVICE 
1425 E, CENTRAL 

Wichita 2, Kansas 


is met by three families in 
three different ways. 
Which would you choose? 


CAN WE IMMUNIZE AGAINST 
PREJUDICE? 

A new film in a new series for 

discussion, the CHALLENGE films: 

16mm, 7-minute, black & white, 

rental—$3; sales—$50. 


CENTER FOR MASS 
COMMUNICATION 


1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 25 
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BROADER CONCEPTS 


eae time we look at a filmstrip we 
are impressed anew with the many 
ways in which a good leader or teacher 
can weave this type of material into a 
group or classroom situation. Perhaps the 
first viewing of a particular filmstrip will 
impress us with its value for a current 
events group. On second thought we see 
much to recommend it for a panel dis- 
cussion on human relations. And at still 
another time the same strip may well pro- 
vide exactly the right background for a 
consideration of local community prob- 
lems. 


That is why we think that all of us, in 
our viewing and evaluation of these visual 
materials, should try to consider their 
broader possibilities for utilization. It is 
very true that we need help at times in ex- 
plaining specific, clearcut details of defi- 
nite and limited subject areas, with no 
side issues included. But it is also true 
that in this world we do not live and 
work in a vacuum, and that interrelation- 
ships of objects, things and people are 
important. Sometimes the same filmstrip, 
viewed from a different angle, will be 
found helpful in broadening concepts, 
bridging gaps, and relating heretofore 
isolated events into a meaningful whole. 
It’s worth tfying! 


Biology 


© Young America Films, Inc. (18 E. 41st 
St., New York 17)—Six black and white 
filmstrips, prepared with the secondary 
and college curriculum in biology and 
general science in mind, are available in 
PRINCIPLES OF BioLocy. This series treats 
the basic facts of energy and life, funda- 
mental life processes, structure of living 
things and interdependence of living 
things. These are all basic curriculum 
areas, always faced each term in every 
such class, by every science teacher. The 
pictures included in the filmstrips will 
help to focus attention on amoebae, 
paramecium, green algae and the differ- 
ences between a monocotyledon and a 
dicotyledon. The information is all well 
verified and the set is good reference ma- 
terial for the visualization of textbook as- 
signments and laboratory experiments. 
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Music Biographies 


_ Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (Wil- 


mette, Ill.)—More attention is being given 
to biographies of outstanding leaders in 
all fields of activities. The series GREAT 
Composers (6 strips, color) pictures the 
lives of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, 
Schubert, Sousa, and is, of course, of 
greatest value to music students. The in- 
tent is to show the episodes in the lives of 
these men which had the greatest impact 
on their works as musicians. In each in- 
stance this interrelationship is stressed. 
Probably this is a good thing, for music 
is a very personal experience, and it is 
important to know something of the per- 
son behind a musical composition in 
order fully to understand and appreciate 
the music. This set can be recommended 
for both junior and senior high school use. 


CREDO 


. Good filmstrips are excellent teach- 
ing aids. 


. Filmstrips are only good as teach- 
ing aid if the component frames 
or pictures are good in terms of 
composition and photography. 


. If title explanations are included on 
the pictures, they must be short 
and in clear, readable type. 


Home and School 


© Wayne University Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials Consultation Bureau (Detroit, 
Mich.)—Program chairmen of parents’ or- 
ganizations who are looking for material 
will be interested in two filmstrips pro- 
duced by this organization: THE REPoRT 
Carp Comes Home and THe KInper- 
GARTEN AND Your CHILp. In each instance 
the interest of the makers is to help in 
understanding school activities, and in 
the evaluation of pupil progress. Ex- 
planations are given of procedures fol- 
lowed in routine school activities. The 
parent is encouraged to become inter- 
ested in the work of the child and in his 
school. Either or both of these filmstrips 
could well be shown at the beginning and 
during the school year. 


= By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, Department of 
Communications, New York University 


Coming late can start everybody's day off 
wrong... 


© McGraw Hill Book Co. (330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36)—Business education 
teachers and industrial training super- 
visors will find the sound filmstrip series 
SUPERVISORY PROBLEMS IN THE OFFICE 
very useful. The series discusses the 
problems common to us all, and includes 
material dealing with job monotony, 
personnel relations, customer complaints, 
and correction of clerical errors. Each 
presentation is actually a “case study.” 
The facts are presented pictorially, with 
running comment included in the records. 
There is question material that can be 
made the basis for group discussion. The 
episodes included are not theoretical, but 
are the practical events that occur daily 
in any office or business. The material 
will encourage pupil participation be- 
cause it provides a veritable springboard 
from which to launch into consideration 
of job qualifications and responsibilities. 


Grooming and Hygiene 


Audio-Visual Associates (Bronxville, 
N. Y.)—Anyone working with classes or 
groups of teenagers will sooner or later 
find a need for material pertaining to 
grooming and personal hygiene. Face 
Facts, sponsored by Tussy Cosmetics, is 
fashioned with teenage skin problems in 
mind. It also includes information about 
the composition of the skin, reasons for 
blemishes, and methods for proper care. 
The facts as presented are sensible, and 
there is no attempt to push the sponsor's 
specific product. The printed outline, 
however, which accompanies the filmstrip 
as a “guide,” does seem a bit loaded at 
times with the product type of sales talk. 
Personally, we would use the strip for the 
classroom, without the printed material. 


FILM NEWS 
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History 


@ JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION (2821 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich.)— 
FOUNDATIONS OF DEMOCRACY IN THE 
UniTep StaTEs takes events in the history 
of our country and shows them to us in a 
perspective or developmental sequence. 
This series of seven filmstrips in color 
gives us a glimpse of the human impor- 
tance of such things as the decision to go 
to war with the mother country, the dra- 
matic tenseness of the early battles, and the 
equally tense political situations faced and 
handled by leaders of the young govern- 
ment established by the Constitutional 
Convention. Certainly the subject con- 
tent is closely related to curriculum needs 
in this subject area, and the strips can 
well be recommended for upper ele- 
mentary and junior high school history 
and social studies work. It is good mate- 
rial to include in any consideration of 
the basic meaning of personal liberty, and 
life in a democratic country. 


Current Affairs 

¢ The New York Times (Times Sq., 
N.Y.C.) has supplied a needed instrument 
for study of the year-end merger of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, in 
Lasor RANks. This filmstrip harks 
back to early efforts to organize unions 
after the American Revolution, traces 
union history, assesses labor's giant 
achievements, current responsibilities, and 
future problems. 


Geography 

© Denoyer-Geppert Co. (5235 N. Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill.) has made 
available on a free loan basis a filmstrip 
titled SraRTING WITH THE GLOBE, especial- 
ly prepared to help teachers understand 
the globe as an instructional device and 
visual aid. Many times teachers are faced 
with the problem of relating map facts 
to global concepts, and this filmstrip gives 
good advice on the way to handle the 
problem. It also provides good informa- 
tion about what a globe really is, and what 
can be achieved through its use. This is 
a fine strip for teacher training classes, 
audio-visual groups and workshops, and 
sessions held in audio-visual centers. 
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Shrines of Judaism 
(Continued from page 17) 


are shown, and a worship service which 
differs only slightly from orthodox ser- 
vices in the United States. 

What is here, is interesting. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the director and camera- 
man have not exploited to their fullest 
possibilities the many interesting facets 
of life and activity in this oldest Jewish 
community of North America. 


18 mins., color. Produced by Lewis 
Eckser, distributed by the Audio-Visual 
Service, Yeshiva University, N.Y.C. 


Shavuot 


HERE are two versions of this film- 

strip: Suavos for traditional con- 
gregations, SHAvuoT for reform congrega- 
tions. Their pictures are bright, clear 
and uncluttered. Their colors are gay. 
Designed for the instruction of children. 
they are informative about this harvest 
holiday and its meaning to the family. 
They display the limitations of most 
filmstrips, however. The text explains 
the pictures, it does not extend them. 


25 frames. Available from the Bureau 
of Jewish Education, Los Angeles, Calif. 


News of The Month 


ERE is an experiment in newsreel 
coverage of events of interest to 
Jewish community and synagogue groups. 


_It is of newsreel quality, clear and 


factual. Its editing is good. The narrative 
pace is slower than that of the usual news- 
reel, but this should help considerably in 
understanding. 

It is planned to issue: one such reel 
a month, and to sell the series on a 
subscription basis. This first reel includes 
such events as the construction of a pipe- 
line to irrigate the Negev; President 
Eisenhower's message on the Jewish New 
Year; events in the Gaza strip; etc. An 
alert teacher on current Jewish events, 
and a wide-awake group leader, can make 
good use of such a current events series. 


10 mins. For sale or rent, Bureau of 
Jewish Education, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FILM 
SLASHED 


RAPIDWELD process 
film, removes scratches 

RAPIDTREAT protects new film. 
Add hundreds of showings to any film! Cut 
costs drastically! 
See how Rapid’s unusual low cost saves 
thousands of film dollars for 
precious hundreds for smal 

Send for VALUABLE aie 
ON FILM CARE. 

“The Film Doctors” 


pid FILM TECHNIQUE, INC. 
25C W. 46th STREET, N.Y.C. 


For your Interfaith 
and Intercultural Programs 
Two New UAHC Filmstrips in Color 


DIGGING FOR BURIED TREASURE 


An Introduction to the 
Archaeology of the Bible 


and 


LEO BAECK: MAN OF FAITH 


Also, a 16mm. motion picture in color 


ISAAC AND REBECCA 


Filmed in Israel 


A copy of our comprehensive catalog will 
help you select your audio-visual aids such 
as flannelgraph, holiday record albums, 
filmstrips, etc. 


Write to the 


UNION OF AMERICAN 
HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 
838 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


“THEY SING, THEY DANCE" 
Awarded Certificate of Merit, Cleveland Film Festival 
OTHER FILMS ABOUT POLAND 
Available Exclusively Through 
ALSHER FILMS 
1311—19th St., N.W., (Box FN—) 
Washington 6, D. C. —— Decatur 2-8000 
Write NOW For Free Catalog 


$TUDENT 
PARTICIPATION. 


FILMS 


STORIES FOR 
YOUNG EARS 


SIX SOUND FILM STRIPS 


Snow White and Rose Red 
The Magic Horse 

Bobby, the Squirrel 
Reynard, the Fox 

Puss in Boots 

The Sleeping 


I am interested in knowing more 
about the Du Kane Student Partici- 
pation Films. 


Write to Dept. FN 16 


DU KANE CORPORATION ~ 
ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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STILL GOING PLACES!, 


outstanding 

new medical documentary on the care of 

the aged, is for professional use only, at 

present, from Chas, Pfizer & Co. Inc., 

Public Relations Dept., 630 Flushing Ave., 
Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


HEALTH, HYGIENE, 
MEDICINE 


@ The Doctor Examines Your Heart (11'/- 
mins., b&w) was made in collaboration 
with the American Heart Association, to 
promote active care of the heart and so 
help avoid sudden, preventable heart fail- 
ure or attacks. A unique feature is the 
presentation of a heart examination, in 
a step-by-step procedure designed to assist 
the layman in understanding the doctor’s 
approach to the problem, and the part 
modern medical science plays in guarding 
the heart. An actual heart is seen and 
heard in action—For rent or purchase 
from the producer, Bray Studios, 729—7th 
Ave., N.Y. 19. For tv rights, or for rentals, 


® The Rehabilitation Story (30 mins., b&w, 
also color) emphasizes the vocational as- 
pects of rehabilitation and the need for 
cooperation among the many agencies of a 
community to help the disabled person 
become socially and economically inde- 
pendent. In some respects it is repetitious 
in content, but this would be an asset with 
lay groups.—For rent and sale from the 
Virginia Dept. of Education. Richmond, 
Va. ... America’s Untapped Asset (13% 
mins., b&w), is introduced by President 
Eisenhower. An accident resulting in limi- 
tations for the individual is shown and the 
plan of therapy followed through. Cases 
of handicapped people holding valuable 
positions are then cited, and special jobs 
indicated for which certain types of handi- 
cap are even an asset.—Available without 
charge from the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 129 E. 52nd 
St, 


® The Last Story (13 mins., color) tells 
about the foot problems of pronation (fal- 
len arches, flat feet, etc.) and reports the 
case history of a university research proj- 
ect in human locomotion. Important dis- 
coveries are presented in a non-medical 
manner, using animation techniques to ex- 
plain the inner workings of the human leg 
and foot. Sponsored by Endicott Johnson 
Corporation, it also shows how a certain 
type of shoe is made by this company, in 
conformance with the research project 
findings. Prints for tv and for group show- 
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ings are available without charge from 
Victor Kayfetz Productions, Inc., 1780 
Broadway, N.Y. 19. 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY 
TRAVEL 


® North Pole (10 mins., b&w) combines 
animation with documentary photography 
to tell of the early and current explora- 
tions of this region, and the importance 
of the polar routes in modern aviation. 
It is for both school and community 
groups.—Rental, local dealers; sale, Young 
America Films Inc., 18 E. 41st St., N.Y. 17. 


@ Herds West (12 mins., color, also b&w), 
presents the Southwest cattle industry, 
which converts barren lands into useful 
range and makes them of value to the 
nation. The growing new movement of 
cattle to markets in the West is stressed, 
which development is demanded by its 
great and ever growing population— 
Purchase only, from Avalon Daggett Pro- 
ductions, 441 N. Orange Drive, Los Angeles. 


FEATURES 


@ Maedchen in Uniform (74 mins., b&w), 
is now available in 16mm, exclusively from 
Contemporary Films Inc., 13 E. 37th St., 
N.Y. 16. This classic German production, 
unique for its all-woman cast, is a story of 
great dramatic impact, set in a school for 
the daughters of Prussian officers, time: 
1913, just before World War I. 


® Helen Keller In Her Story (53 mins., 
b&w), is the 16mm release title for the film 
previously known as “The Unconquered.” 
By means of old photographs and clips the 
story of Miss Keller’s childhood and early 
life are told, and her courageous struggle 
outlined, to overcome the handicaps of 
being blind, deaf, and mute. The film also 
contains a most interesting and inspiring 
sequence of Miss Keller at her home in 
Westport, Conn. Particularly timely in 
her 75th birthday year, this film about 
her—narrated by Katherine Cornell—is 
for rent and sale from Butterfield & Wolf 
Inc., 5 E. 57th St., N-Y.C. 


FILM NEWS 


“Our cities will always be what we make 

them," says THE LIVING CITY based on 

the 20th Century Fund urban renewal 

and city planning study; produced and 

distributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 


ENTERTAINMENT SHORTS 


@ Rapunzel (11 mins., b&w or color), is 
presented here in the likeable three-dimen- 
sion animated figurines that were used to 
successfully for The Story of King Midas 
(see Film News Vol. 15 No. 3). All sugges- 
tions of horror in the original Rapunzel 
story have been alleviated for the benefit 
of young children.—For sale and rent from 
Bailey Films Inc., 6509% De Longpree, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


® Ugly Duckling, Pluto’s Fledgling, and 
Crazy Over Daisy are recent Disney car- 
toon releases in 16mm. For rent and sale 
on one reel (26 mins., color) as Parade No.; 
7; or singly (about 10 mins. each) from 
local dealers; also Non-Theatrical Film 
Div., Walt Disney Productions, 2400 W. 
Alameda Ave., Burbank, Calif. 


® Arabian Nights, Cinderella and the 
Silver Skates, Aquatic Wizards, Ali Baba 
and the 40 Thieves, and Doomed Wagon 
Train (Hopalong Cassidy) are some of the 
sound color subjects (adventure, sports, 
children’s classics) recently released by 
United World Films, Inc. and available 
from camera shops, department stores, or 
Castle Films Div. of United World Films 
Inc., 1444 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 


@ Roy Rogers, America’s Cowboy Hero, is 
available—with Dale Evans, Pat Brady, 
Trigger and Bullet—in a series of one 
reelers, described as “fresh versions of his 
most recent productions.” Titles in the 
first release are Ride In the Death Wagon, 
Loaded Guns, The Knockout, Lady Killer, 
The Silver Fox Hunt, The Long Chance. 
Available at camera stores, or from Holly- 
wood Film Enterprises, 6060 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


‘ 


ART, MUSIC, DANCE 


@ The Tragic Pursuit of Perfection (27 
mins., b&w) is an Anglo-French produc- 
tion on Leonardo Da Vinci, directed by the 
art adviser to Unesco. Based on the 
Vallentin biography, this takes the un- 
usual angle that Da Vinci by his own ex- 
acting standards was a failure. His story 
is told through his drawings for buildings 
and inventions, and through his paintings. 
—For rent $15, sale $150, from Film Images, 
Inc., 1860 Broadway, N.Y.C. 23. 

@ Rembrandt Van Rijn (27 mins., color) 
highlights the story of Rembrandt’s life 
through his etchings, paintings, and the 
self-portraits he began when he was 21 
and continued through the last years of his 
life. His romantic and tragic history is 
told here in terms suitable for high school 
and college classes in art appreciation and 
art history.—Available from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill, or 
its branch libraries. 


@ Marriage of Figaro (Mozart), Ballet of 
the Dolls (Leo Delibes’ opera “Coppelia”), 
Like A Dream (highlights from Von Flo- 
tow’s “Martha”), Undine (a fairy tale in 
music by Albert Lortzing), The Pilgrim’s 
Chorus (highlights and ballet from Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhauser”) and other equally well 
known operas, operettas and ballets com- 
pose a series of 13 musical subjects filmed, 
it is claimed, “in the countries where the 
composers got their inspiration.” There 
will be additional series of the great 
Italian, French and other European mas- 
ters. The initial series, as above, is repre- 
sentative of the great German masters, and 
features soloists from the Munich Opera 
Company, also The Bavarian Symphony 
Orchestra under Marc~-Roland. The story 
narration is in English—For tv and non- 
theatrical rates inquire Hoffberg Produc- 
tions, 362 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. 

® The Sumi Artist (10 mins., color) re- 
cords and preserves the sumi method of 
painting, as demonstrated by Chiura Ob- 
ata, one of the few Japanese sumi artists 
in the United States.—Details from Lobett 
Productions, 2002 Taraval St., San Fran- 
covered in our last issue we had captioned 


cisco 16, Calif. 


Wrongly titled in our last issue, this illustration 
is from CANADA GOOSE, the Remington Arms’ 
top-spot winner in the Sports’ section of the 
Stamford Film Festival. Produced by MPO 

Productions Inc., N.Y.C. 
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SAFETY 


@ Six Murderous Beliefs (10 mins., both 
b&w and color), uses teen age characters 
in a series of six dramatic vignettes to deal 
with such notions as “safety is for sissies,” 
“it won’t happen to me because I’m lucky,” 
etc. . . . Noontime Nonsense shows the 
perils of reckless and irresponsible driving 
during lunch period, and how the students 
of one high school themselves organized 
to combat this situation as it affected them 
. . - You’re In Charge is directed at the 
baby sitter who thinks more of the pocket 
money in the situation than of the respon- 
sibility; offers some hints as to general 
conduct; suggests a checklist of informa- 
tion that parents should give to the baby 
sitter—For further information: The 
School and College Division, National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, II. 


®@ Don’t Skid Yourself claims to be the 
first film to feature the performance tests 
conducted with passenger cars on snow 
and ice. Betty Skelton, the world’s only 
woman test driver, takes part in it, and 
the techniques as well as the hazards of 
winter driving are shown. Filmed on frozen 
Pine Lake, Wisc., by an Aetna motion pic- 
ture crew, it is available without charge, 
for tv and nontheatrical showings, from the 
Public Education Dept., Aetna Life Af- 
filiated Companies, Hartford, Conn., details 
of Iength, etc., not given. Inquire. 


® Twenty Driving Mistakes (15 mins., 
b&w also color), encourages the audience 
to guess the number of errors one motor- 
ist makes in a highway drive. Winter 
Blunderland (also 15 mins., either color or 
b&w), stresses safety precautions and 
courtesies for snowy streets and highways. 


BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, 
VOCATIONAL 


® Challenge to America (28 mins., b&w) 
indicates how leading companies in in- 
dustry employ integrated and creative 
marketing methods to expansion of their 
markets, and that “marketing is a highly 
developed system of many inter-related 
forces” (design, packaging, pricing, ad- 
vertising, selling, etc.). Produced under 
the auspices of the Committee on Under- 
standing of Our Economic System, and 
jointly sponsored by the Association of 
National Advertisers and the American 
Assoc. of Advertising Agencies, it is for 
sale at cost price and for loan from the 
Joint ANA-AAA Committee, 285 Madison 
Avenue., N.Y.C. 17. Other films of this 
Committee are This Is Our Problem, and 
The Future of America. 


® Paper Work (30 mins., color) traces 
paper from tree to publication, tells which 
grades of paper give the best job with 
various types of printing, and why, tells 
how to calculate roll weight, explains 
watermarks, deckle edges, brush coatings, 
etc. Free loan from Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co., 230 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 


“This film changed 
a lot of ideas 
I had of England” 


November 11, 1955 

Dear Sirs, 

Recently I had occasion to show your 
film “Heart of England” to a group of 
12th grade high school seniors. I asked 
them to write down some of their re- 
actions. As I read them, I thought you 
might like to read them too. 


Sincerely yours, 
Gerda Bos, teacher 
Chicago Christian High School 


“The picture gave me an entirely different 
view of England, whereas I had always 
pictured England as rather foggy, full 
of stuffy Englishmen.” 


“The film changed a lot of ideas I had of 
England . . . I also thought England was 
very backward and old fashioned . . . but 
I found I was wrong on that too...” 


“I enjoyed seeing the home of Shake- 
— It seemed as though he were still 


“IT always pictured England as crowded 
cities with narrow streets and old build- 


“My reaction to the film on England was 
that of surprise and wonder .. . the 
English carnivals with such rides almost 
astonished me ...I had always thought 
they were so staid and severe.” 


“On the whole, it gave me a new slant 
on life in England.” 


*HEART OF ENGLAND 
Teehnicolor 


The Cotswolds, the “Heart of England,” 
is perhaps of all England, the most Eng- 
lish—a place of gentle hills, shut-in valleys 
picturesque villages, and little towns with 
great stone churches, rich in history. 


This is Shakespeare country and the 
film shows us Stratford-on-Avon and 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theater to 
which visitors come from all parts of 
the world. But it is predominantly farm 
country and most of the people make 
their living from the land with its rich 
wheat fields and blossoming orchards. 
In the summer, they gather at the Three - 
Counties Show at Hereford to exhibit the 
things they have grown and to look at 
the new machines that can make their 
jobs quicker and easier. 


When summer is over and the harvest 
has been brought in, the people join in 
the harvest festivals and the fairs in 
Evesham, Gloucester, Tewkesbury and 
at Shakespeare’s Stratford, before they 
return to their work preparing for the 
year ahead. 


20 Min. Rental $5.00 Sale $135.00 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, WN. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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BANTU GIRL 
(Continued from page 16) 


for her of the world beyond her world 
from which the ships come, and of the 
boys and girls in other lands who differ 
superficially from her but who, every- 
where, have the same dreams and hopes. 

The “twist” in the point of view of 
this film is interesting. It is interesting 
too, and food for thought, that many of 
the games this African child plays in her 
homeland are also played on the streets 
of our country. 


A VISIT TO VELLORE 


ILLAGE life in India is not easy ex- 
cept for a favored few. Most of the 
people work very hard for a living, re- 
ceive scant return, and are constantly beset 
by troubles of both man and nature. In 
this film we meet a typical village family, 
with the women working in the paddies 
planting rice, and the head of the house 
laboriously irrigating the land with water 
drawn from a well with his ox team. For 
their homes the women carry water from 
the village pump, for supplies they de- 
pend on the village peddler. Life is car- 
ried on as it has been for centuries. 

One of the children playing in a group 
climbs a tree, falls, and injures himself 
seriously. He is taken on a rude stretcher 
to the village temple where appropriate 
offerings are made, but he shows no signs 
of improvement. A Christian friend then 
tells the parents about a mobile clinic that 
makes stops at appointed places through- 
out the countryside, and helps carry the 
injured lad to one of these points. His 
case is recognized as serious, and the mo- 


bile clinic takes him to the mission hos. 
pital at Vellore. Medical treatment here 
eventually restores him to healthy activity, 
and he learns the Gospel story that gives 
him understanding of the Spirit that lives 
again in the doctors and nurses who try 
to help people in need of care. , 


Each film, 13'/2 mins., color, produced 
by Carlin Films Inc. For rent at $6, sale 
$110, from Carlin Films Inc., 450 W. 
5éth St., N. Y. 19. Also for rent from 
local religious libraries; for sale from the 
Broadcasting and Films Commission, 
National Council of Churches, 220 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 


From the “Window on the World” Series 


MEET THE USHIJIMAS 


E meet the Ushijimas as they set 
about preparations for their daugh- 
ter Mitsu’s birthday. Theirs is an upper 
middle class Japanese family that has 
taken whole-heartedly to the western way 
of life, and it is difficult to believe that 
this comfortable home with its happy 
birthday table is not in the U.S.A. 

The Ushijimas are typical of the new 
Japan that, having failed in its bid for 
a place among the nations by the pathway 
of power, is now following no less de- 
terminedly the way of education and in- 
dustry. In her beautifully rebuilt cities, 
in her modern manufacturing, and in 
her search for learning, Japan is fitting 
herself to take a leading place among 
the nations of the world. 


SUSHILA’S PILGRIMAGE 


N Ceylon it is not uncommon for Bud- 
dhists to make journeys of 60 to 70 
miles, humbly, on foot, to visit their 
shrines. It is not uncommon either (as in 
our own country) for adults to take chil- 
dren, as part of the process of growth, on 
a pilgrimage to acquaint them with their 
heritage, national as well as religious. In 
this film it is Sushila’s 13-year-old brother 
who takes her journeying, “to let her 
spirit mingle with the greatness of the 
past.” Although this film is about a chiid 
—two children, really—it is an adult film, 
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for teen agers upwards, by reason of its 
approach. 

In the shadow of an ancient shrine of 
the dying Buddha, Sushila’s brother tells 
her of the civilization that flourished in 
Ceylon when Rome was young among the 
nations, and that it was by an enemy more 
terrible than invading armies that this 
civilization was doomed. Death came from 
the surrounding jungle on the wings of 
the malarial mosquito “which erased the 
work of giants.” The advancing jungle 
took over and brought more death. But 
there was life in it too—wild life, and 
plant life. One of the plants was tea. 
When it was discovered by the British that 
tea grew exceptionally well in Ceylon, 
it became the backbone of the island’s 
economy. Though other crops and some 
industries are being introduced, it is on 
tea that the fortunes of the Ceylonese 
most generally depend. Sushila’s brother 
takes her to a tea plantation where she 
sees how the leaves are grown, plucked 

and collected. As he tells her the rest of 


the tea story, the film audience sees great 
chests of it being loaded onto ships, and 
follows some of it to an American plant 
for processing and blending. 

There would seem to be a slight con- 
fusion in the motivation of this film, since 
it takes more time to tell about tea than 
to show Ceylon. But what it does show 
is magnificently photographed. 


Each film 13!/2 mins., color, produced 

by Carlin Films Inc. For rent $6, sale 

$110, from Carlin Films Inc., 450 W. 
56th St., N. Y. 19. 
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By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


Sagas of the Screen 


A new perspective on the development 
of the motion picture is attempted, with 
interesting results, by Roger Manvell in 
The Film and the Public. The growth of 
film art, the outstanding personalities, 
events, and social forces that shaped its 
course, and finally its ‘elation to tele- 
vision are examined by a writer whose 
profound knowledge of the subject is a 
demonstrated fact. (Penguin Books) 


Looking at the new edition of Daniel 
Blum’s Pictorial History of the Silent 
Screen is like leafing through a family 
album of some 3,000 beautifully selected 
stills, full of well remembered faces 
and exciting episodes. And for those so 
unfortunate as to have missed the good 
old days, this handsome volume will un- 
fold the fabulous saga of the movies’ 
quite recent youth. (Grosset & Dunlap) 


Sir George Thomson’s The Foreseeable 
Future is an earnest and most legible 
book, where the chapter on mass com- 
munications is must reading for all 
students of things-to-come. (Cambridge) 


Roger Manvell’s The Animated Film is 
a lively and competent study of this most 
exacting art. It reviews the origins of 
the drawn film in perceptive detail, and 
analyses its technique with a wealth of 
drawings and charts used in the produc- 
tion of the British full-length cartoon, 
“Animal Farm.” (Hastings House) 


The Soviet Film Industry, by Babitsky 
and Rimberg, seems to confirm the famil- 
iar quip that “there are no experts on 
the Soviet Union, only varying degrees of 
ignorance.” In this patricular case, it 
is regrettable that valuable research ma- 
terial should find itself associated with 
personal accounts of an obviously parti- 
san nature. (Praeger) 


Of Times and People 


The Memoirs of Will H. Hays offer an 
engrossing picture of the career of an 
Indiana lawyer who became Harding’s 
Postmaster General, then head of the 
notorious “Hays Office,” the self-censor- 
ship body of the film industry. At a time 
when social pressures, economic chaos, 
and the transition to sound threatened 
Hollywood’s very existence, Hays’ polit- 
ical connections and tight control proved 
their value. (Doubleday) 


An up-to-date study of video’s global 
status is the object of the 1955 supple- 
ment to UNESCO’s Television, A World 
Survey, published two years ago under 
the editorship of Dr. Henry Cassirer. It 
shows a three-fold increase in tv trans- 
mitters, as against a two-fold rise in tv 
sets, now at a grand total of over 42 
millions. (Columbia U. Press) 


Recent technical developments in the 
field of film-making bring nearer the day 
when the electronic camera will eliminate 
present day film cameras and projectors, 
and ultimately film itself. Electronic 
Motion Pictures, by Albert Abramson, 
examines the perspectives of this revolu- 
tionary change, with its instantaneous 
transmission and reproduction of images, 
either directly or by video tape, and also 
outlines some of the problems that it 
creates. (U. of California Press) 
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Video Craftsmen 


How to Direct for Television, ably 
edited by William I. Kaufman, is a prac- 
tical volume where some of the best known 
directors of live tv shows offer advice 
and information on the everyday problems 
of their craft. With its stress on the 
variety of talents a director must have, 
this book adds notably to our under- 
standing of what it takes to stage a suc- 
cessful show. (Hastings House) 


The staggering rate at which scripts of 
every type are used up on television makes 
it a large market for writers today. For 
those who wish to embark on such a 
career, Eric Heath’s Writing for Tele- 
vision offers a comprehensive course in 
a wide variety of formats and techniques, 
valuable aids in the creation of plots and 
characters, and five actually produced 
sample scripts. (Prentice-Hall) 


Auditioning for TV, by Martin Begley 
and Douglas MacCrae, is a highly valuable 
volume for actors, young or old in their 
craft, preparing to answer a casting call. 
It contains sound advice and specific 
guidance for what is always a further 
step in a performer’s career. Two com- 
plete short scripts are included for study 
and review. (Hastings House) 


It can be truly said that everything 
a tv actor should know is surveyed in The 
Television Actor’s Manual by William 


Hoddap. It is a well-rounded guide for 
the aspiring thespian, as well as a use- 
ful reference book for the experienced 
professional. Both will find in it the 
practical tips they need to help their 
progress. (Appleton Century Crofts) 


In Praise of Morals 


There may be nothing but repulsively 
degenerate characters in Norman Mailer’s 
The Deer Park, but it is hardly open 
to question that their prototypes are 
easy to locate in significant numbers. 
The novelist’s privilege to draw such a 
sordid picture of a segment of society is 
boldly asserted by his ability to set up 
believable human beings locked in a des- 
perate struggle with the film industry’s 
implacable rules of the game. (Putnam) 


On The Magazine Rack 


In American Cinematographer (Nov. 
’55), two informative articles outline career 
prospects for industrial and Hollywood 
cameramen ... The latest issue of 
Cinemages, published by the Group for 
Film Studies, examines early. American 
films with the same breadth of scope and 
concern for authenticity as shown in pre- 
vious issues of this exciting periodical .. . 
Local telecast by Armed Forces units is 
discussed in the SMPTE Journal (Nov. 
55) ...A study of Nazi movies is 
the first part of a promising series on 
the German cinema in Sight and Sound 
(Autumn ’55) ... An English translation 
of the Pope’s recent address to Italian 
film makers is published in the quarterly 
Lo Spettacolo.. . . 


Some Recent Catalogs 


The New Encylopaedia Britannica film 
catalog was mailed to more than one-half 
million teachers. . . . A-V Instruction in 
Library Education, by Irving Lieberman, 
is a documented study which librarians 
will find most useful (Columbia Univer- 
sity, publ.) ... The Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress offers a well planned Catalog and 
Program Guide. . . . The NEA’s Guide to 
Films In Human Relations lists some 200 
selected titles . . . Educators Progress 
Service offers its yearly twin volumes 
of Free Films & Free Slidefilms . . . The 
4,623 films listed in the Indiana University 
catalog make it perhaps the most complete 
in the educational field . . . The Society 
For Visual Education offers a functional 
catalog of classroom films, geared to the 
various levels of the curriculum .. . 


The ideal ART PROGRAM for your 
ART CLUB - SCHOOL - FILM LIBRARY 
Robert Lockard's 


BRUSH TIPS IN WATERCOLOR 


A landscape fully developed with a fine 
balance of emphasis on design and 
technique 
16mm. Sound-Color 18 min. 
Rental: $10.00 — Sale $200.00 
For information write: 


Box 4132, Tech Branch, Lubbock, Texas 
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SHOOTING 


PUPPETS 


FOR ENTERTAINMENT, EDUCATION, INFORMATION, THE CAMERA AND 
SCREEN ARE GIVING NEW LIFE AND A NEW LOOK TO THE ANCIENT 
ART OF PUPPETRY ... 


ISTORICALLY, the use of puppets 

for entertainment can be traced back 
thousands of years. Puppets are unique 
because of their relative simplicity of con- 
struction and ready adaptability for 
satire. There are many kinds and types 
of puppets but the most common are the 
“hand” or “glove puppet” and the “string 
puppet” or marionette. Regardless of 
type, from the days of antiquity the use 
of puppets has changed little in enter- 
tainment. In most cases a stage or back- 
drop supplies the area against which the 
characters play, with the puppeteers sup- 
plying the voices and musical back- 
grounds. The hand puppeteers work from 
below or behind the stage with their hands 
inside the puppet’s body, manipulating 
the arms, legs and head of the little fig- 
ures. The marionette operator works 
from above the stage using strings to 
move their limbs and parts. 


Puppet Films 


With the exception of the stop motion 
puppet, which is very closely akin to ani- 
mation and will not be discussed here, the 
photographing of puppets can be handled 
almost the same as live productions, with 
a few precautions. We propose at this 
time to consider the production require- 
ments necessary in photographing hand 
puppets, which this writer believes have 
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very definite advantages over marionettes, 
and the stop motion type of puppet. 
These advantages lie in the low cost and 
high speed of production, plus the in- 
herent quality of the puppets. With no 
strings to burden the cinematographer, 
he can treat the puppets with any lighting 
techniques he desires, at live action speed. 

A typical production schedule can be 
estimated from a series of hand puppet 
films made by Fantasy Features, Inc. of 
New York, a subsidiary of Lance Produc- 
tions, Inc. The series Bopo THE HoBo AND 
His TRAVELING TROUPE comprises 26 
twelve-minute and 20 five-second TV films 
shot in 16mm Commercial Kodachrome. 
Each film, complete with singing and 
dancing, is a separate adventure story 
boasting some very tricky photography 
and a cast of nine puppets. The shooting 
schedule of each film was limited to only 
two days. 


The Sets 


What surprises most people is the size 
of the puppet sets. In photographing the 
Boso series, the sets are at least 12’ wide, 
10 high and 12’ deep. Regular set de- 
signing procedures are used, and of course, 
everything is built to scale. The puppets 
are treated as living things, and good 
actors make the best puppeteers. The 
stages themselves are over 5% feet from 


Traveling 
Troupe 


By LEROY SYLVERST 
Director of Cinematography 


the bottom of the studio floor to the bot- 
tom of the set. This permits the pup- 
peteers to hold the puppet up in the most 
comfortable position without worrying 
about their heads popping in the camera 
frame. The stages are also mounted on 
rollers so that, when scenes or locale are 
changed, it is merely necessary to roll 
one set out and the other in, under the 
lights for continued shooting. 


The Puppets 


Obviously before any film is made or 
any puppets created, an idea must be con- 
ceived. The script is then written and the 
puppets are designed. In Boso THE Hoso 
the puppets stand 24 inches tall and are 
made of a plastic composition. The 
hands and head are manipulated by the 
fingers of the puppeteer, the mouth is 
operated by an electronic device syn- 
chronized to speech on a playback record. 
In other puppets the mouth is worked by 
means of a string or lever inside the pup- 
pet’s body, but the variations of move- 
ment are numerous and Fantasy Features, 
Inc.—taking advantage of modern elec- 
tronics—has devised a “gadget” of its 
own. Because the puppets are human- 
like in appearance, their coloring is lim- 
ited to flesh tones. Films made by Fan- 
tasy and appearing in over 70 cities are 
intended to be satires aimed to a general 
audience of children and adults, and the 
puppets are designed to be humorous and 
satirical but never grotesque. This makes 
it mandatory to have an ingenious puppet 
designer. 


Lights and Lighting 

Because good puppet films are treated 
the same as any good film production, a 
complete battery of lights is handy to 
have. When shooting in color, every- 
thing from an “inkie-dink” 150 watt spot 
to a 5000 watt spot is used. Even arc lights 
have their advantages for special effects, 
and a 50 amp. arc is always kept on hand. 
Colortans are handy fill lights and keep 
the electric bill down. A typical outdoor 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Decal Identification 


e The Meyercord Co., decal manufac- 
turers, has developed in cooperation with 
the Los Angeles County School System, 
a decal system for uniformly identifying 
film containers. Unlike paper labels with 
their tendency to peel off, decals become 
an intregal part of the container sur- 
face whether painted or bare metal. 
They may be serially numbered in manu- 
facture if desired—Samples and_infor- 
mation from the Meyercord Co., 5329 
W. Lake St., Chicago 44, IIl. 


Shutter Conversion Kit 


¢ A “Mark II” shutter conversion kit is 
now available for all Victor sound projec- 
tors produced as far back as 1942 and 
any Victor service center can install it. 
According to the Victor Animatograph 
Corporation (headquarters, Davenport, 
Ja.), the light increase with the Mark II 
is 38 per cent over the three interruption 
shutter used on previous Victor projec- 
tor models. 


10” Reel Adapter 


® DuKane Corporation (St. Charles, Ill.) 
has a new adapter for its Tru-Fidelity two- 
speed tape recorder that enables it to 
play back or record continuously for 
two hours at 334 inches per second, or 
one hour at 7!% inches per second. It can 
be easily attached with the ordinary 
screwdriver; takes up to 10-inch reels. 
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SMPTE STANDARDIZES 
LIGHTNING TERMINOLOGY 


HE Society of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers, studio electri- 

cians who have long been working on 
lighting tchniques, have come up with 
some standard lighting terminology. 

1. High-Key Lighting—A type of light- 
ing which applied to a scene, results in 
a picture having graduations falling pri- 
marily between gray and white; dark 
grays and blacks are present but in very 
limited areas. 

2. Low-Key Lighting—A type of light- 
ing which applied to a scene, results in a 
picture having graduations from middle 
gray to black with comparatively limited 
areas of light grays and whites. 

3. Key.. Light-The apparent prin 
cipal source of directional illumination 
falling upon a subject or area. 

4. Base Light—Uniform, diffuse illu- 
mination, approaching a shadowless con- 
dition, sufficient for a television picture of 
technical acceptability, and which may be 
supplemented by other lighting. 


What's Yow... 


5. Fill Light—Supplementary Iilu- 
mination to reduce shadow or contrast 
range. 

6. Cross Light—Equal illumination in 
front of the subject from two directions 
at substantially equal and opposite angles 
with the optical axis of the camera and 
a horizontal plane. 

7. Back Light—Illumination from _be- 
hind the subject in a direction substan- 
tially parallel to a vertical plane through 
the optical axis of the camera. 

8. Side Back Light—Illumination from 
behind the subject in a direction not 
parallel to a vertical plane through the 
optical axis of the camera. 

9. Eye Light—Illumination on a per- 
son to produce a specular reflection from 
the eyes (and teeth) without adding a 
significant increase in light to the subject 

10. Set Light—Separate illumination 
of background or set other than that pro- 
vided for principal subjects or areas which 
may be composed of items 3 to 8 above. 


Screens — New Material 


@ Klearcite Screen Co., (1432 New Or- 
leans St., Chicago), has introduced a new 
translucent screen material for daylight 
rear projection (motion picture and 
slide). Known as WDD (wide dispersion, 
dark), this screen material is a vinyl plas- 
tic, laminated and embossed to produce 
a high number of prismatic projections 
per square inch. The texture of its surface 
is said to eliminate glare and the absorp- 
tion of ambient light high, making it suit- 
able for use in daylight or in lighted 
rooms. The material is available by the 
square foot, or fabricated into screens 
from 12”x12”, to 12’x16’. 


Screens — Reduced Prices 


e Radiant Manufacturing Corp. (2627 
W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago), has reduced 
the prices on its “Automatic Standard” 
(electrically operated) projection screen. 
Available in eight sizes (6’x8’ to 12’x12’) 
and mountable on either wall or ceiling, 
Fleck” glass-beaded fabric and has spe- 
cial features for smooth release and posi- 


the “Automatic Standard” is of “Hy- 


tive locking. 


Screens — Newly Styled 


e Aurora Industries Inc. (413 W. Erie St.. 
Chicago) has introduced the “Imperial,” 
a newly styled projection screen, avail- 
able in eight sizes, with prices listing 
from $21.95 for the 30”x40” size. Featur- 


ing what is claimed to be a whiter, mildew- 
proof, flameproof, washable glass beaded 
screen fabric, the “Imperial” incorpor- 
ates many features found in more ex- 
pensive makes. The “Regal,” another 
new model developed as part of a com- 
plete re-styling of Aurora’s entire Aristo- 
crat line, is a portable tripod type in. 
three sizes, beginning with the 30”x40” 
size at $14.95. 


The Aurora “Imperial” is available in 
eight sizes on a washable glass-beaded 
fabric. Pictured left to right are its 


pull-up tab (for leq closing); leg-lock 
(automatic opening device); and handle 
assembly. 
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Pictures 


FILMS FOR SCIENCE 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Animal Life at Low Tide 
Aquarium Wonderland 
Microscopic Wonders in Water 
The Backyard Artist 


Hawaiian Islands—Their Origin and 
Nature Today 


Hawaiian Islands—The Chief Industries 
Our Natural Resources 

Our Productive Land 

Our Productive Industry 


HERE ARE SOME 
FILMSTRIPS 


you may be hunting for: 
on special subjects: 


Desert Plant and Animal Life 

The Hawaiian Islands 

Music Note Reading for Beginners 
Early Western Gold Mining 
Evolution of Mechanical Farming 
Conservation of Water and Soil 


Write for Previews 


PAT DOWLING PICTURES 
1056 South Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


From the collection of 


FILM IMAGES INC. 


. . . The Book of Job 
. . » Gospel In Stone 
1860 Broadway, New York 16, N. Y. 


PARTICIPATION 


FILMS 


BIOLOGY — | 


SIX SOUND FILM STRIPS 


Digestion 

“$B i Resperation and Blood Circulation 
‘1 Food and Health 

Carbohydrates 

Fats and Proteins 
Vitamins and Minerals 


I am interested in knowing more 
about the Du Kane Student Partici- 
pation Films. 


ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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SD UKANE . 


PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 


Previewed by MADELINE S. FRIED- 
LANDER, consultant, films for discussion. 
RODUCED for the dual purpose of 
explaining the process by which a bill 
becomes a law, and the way the citizenry 
works through its elected representatives, 
this film performs a vital function. Al- 
though the Indiana State Legislature is 
used as the example, the concentration is 
on the essentials in which the procedures 
are similar in all the States. 

The opening day of the State Legisla- 
ture is shown, which usually is presided 
over by the Lieutenant Governor in the 
Senate, and the Speaker in the House, 
Members are assigned to committees. 
The Governor’s Message is given early in 
the session, and legislation based on it is 
introduced shortly after. Animated flow 
charts and live action photography com- 
bine to make clear the chronological steps 
in the legislative process. Lobbying ac- 
tivities and legislative sessions are pre- 
sented in live action. Unity is achieved 
by chronologically following a particular 
bill on education. It is an interesting bill 
on buying buildings for school use in- 
stead of having always to wait for con- 
struction, and it causes lively debate. 

The rather slow pace of the film might 
be improved by a shortening and tighten- 
ing of picture and narrative. Primarily a 
reference film, it offers a wealth of in- 
formation for those seeking this type of 
exposition. 

28 mins., b&w, also color. Produced 

and distributed by the Audio-Visual 

Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, 


Sale $250, color; $135 b&w. Available 
also from EFLA, 345 E. 46th St., N.Y. 


Macbeth 
(Continued from page 18) 


tion is sadly marred by the unwarranted 
intrusion of a long and untimely “com. 
mercial.” MAacBETH was presented on 
vision by Hallmark Cards last Christnias, 
This kinescope contains the Christinas 
“blurb,” which must be included in class 
showings throughout the year, and appar- 
ently till the end of time. This is inap- 
propriate, boring, and certainly breaks 
the mood and spell of a very beautiful 
reconstruction of a world classic. Most 
films made today by business and _in- 
dustry and shown in schools have a simple 
credit card at the beginning and/or end 
of the presentation. We have heard there 
are difficult regulations governing kin- 
escopes. These may be responsible for 
the intrusion of the advertising message 
upon the actual performance. Whether 
this is a matter for the participating 
unions or for the sponsor, it would be 
cause for great gratitude if this offense 
against the accepted canons of good taste 
could be repealed. —R. HOCHHEIMER 


2 hours. NBC kinescope, sponsored by 

Hallmark Cards. Available without 

charge through Association Films Inc., 

347 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. Restricted 
to high schools and colleges. 


Mining For Nickel 
(Continued from page 19) 


The photography (much of it under- 
ground) is remarkable for clarity and col- 
or, the music is descriptive and good, the 
animation sequences are excellent. 


55 mins., Eastman color. Produced and 

sponsored by International Nickel Co. 

Inc., available (shipping charges only) 

through Rothacker Motion Picture Pro- 

duction & Distribution, 729-7th Ave., 
49 


The Amazing M. Fabre 


its unique sequences were secured. We 
understand that Horace Woodard, Cali- 
fornia cameraman, collected them over a 
period of time for his own interest. Jack 
Kirkland’s deft scripting enhances their 
dramatic qualities by weaving them neat- 
ly and naturally into the story. The 
scientific material was assembled and sup- 
plemented in California. The story itself 
was shot in France with a bi-lingual cast 
which it must have been quite a trick to 
collect. Even the child actors speak 
their English lines well. Made simul- 
taneously in French and in English, THe 
AMAZING M. Fasre has had a successful 
theatrical run in both languages. The 
English version is meeting with an even 
more enthusiastic reception in its recent 
16mm release. 

Whether they understand all of it or 
not (there are some loose connections in 


(Continued from page 18) 


the story continuity and some sophisti- 
cated moments), children as young as 
seven are fascinated by this film. Schools 
on varying levels welcome it for its 
entomological and biographic values, 
churches for its character content. For 
general adult audiences it contains a 
wealth of riches, not least of which is a 
timeless and timely working philosophy 
of life and family relationships. Of par- 
ticular interest at this moment of educa- 
tional crisis is Fabre’s “revolutionary” 
stand on questions of education and co- 
education. For all types of viewer, THE 
Amazinc M. Fasre is amazingly good 
entertainment. —ROHAMA LEE 


90 mins. Produced by Walter Futter, 
directed by Henri Diament-Berger, For 
rent (special High School rate $225) 


from Contemporary Films Inc., 13 E. 
37th St, N. Y. C. 16 
FILM NEWS 
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Puppets 
(Continued from page 30) 


color scene in the Boso series uses the 
following lights on a 12’ x 10’ x 12’ set: 
For the key light or sun—a 5000 
watt spot; 
For the general fill illumination 
—four 5-bulbe units of Colortrans, 
using hot floods in reflectors; 
For overhead illumination—a_ bat- 
tery of four 5-bulb units of Color- 
trans, using soft floods; 
For back lights—750 watt spots 
and Inky-dinks. 


Enough light is thrown in for an ex- 
posure of £/4 at 1800 foot candles. The 
arc comes in handy for bouncing water 
reflections, flashes of lightning, etc. and 
is used without color-correcting filters. 


Lenses and Camera 


For production work a camera is needed 
that can take consistently good pictures. 
The best camera for “grinding out” its 
26 films without a single retake was found 
by Fantasy Films to be the Mitchell 16mm. 
There are other good cameras that can 
do an excellent job, but the Mitchell is 
almost foolproof. The Berthiot Zoom 
lens is used instead of a dolly or crane, 
and is found to be quite sharp at f/4. 
As a matter of fact, this stop determined 
the exposure used, and worked out well 
with the Baltar lenses, the Kodak 4” 
lens also. Most of the puppet shooting is 
done using a 25mm lens. It seems to give 
the best roundness to the figures and dif- 
fusion to the background. In order to 
use the Berthiot Zoom lens on the Mitchell 
16, the Zoom finder has to be first dis- 
carded and the turret nut on the camera 
replaced with a smaller exterior size, a 
quiet simple operation that takes only 
a few minutes. A small 3-wheel tripod 
dolly is handy for the assistant camera- 
man to push the camera on; but in time- 
saving machinery, a 4-wheeled swivel- 
crane dolly is best. 


Recording 


Depending on the type of film, the re- 
cording is done before the shooting, dur- 
ing, or after. The Boso films are all re- 
corded before the shooting, and played 
back through a sync turntable. This per- 
mits the greatest flexibility and speed, and 
is particularly true because of the elec- 
tronic sync used. However, Hollywood 
has been using prerecording techniques 
for years in musical and dance numbers. 
Even without electronic synchronization, 
it is the easiest and probably the best way 
for the puppeteers, and of course the 
editors, to match sound with action. 


WINTER 1955-56 


Folksy But Factual 


(Continued from page 12) 


among the civic activities portrayed, was 
the great work being done in the Lub- 
bock Cerebral Palsy Center. The film was 
brought to the attention of the National 
Society for Crippled Children (head- 
quarters of the Cerebral Palsy group), 
which arranged to use this footage as basis 
for its nationwide 1956 Easter Seal cam- 
paign. Lubbock has enjoyed consider- 
able fame as the Cotton Capital. Its pres- 
tige will be greatly enhanced by this wide 
publicizing of its humane undertakings. 

In describing the uses of civic films 
your “Civic Ambassadors” article uncan- 
nily parallels the career of THis Is Our 
Town, even to utilization for overseas. 
For more than a year, 15-minute versions 
of many of the subjects in the series 
were distributed by the U.S. Information 
Agency through the Television Branch of 
the “Voice of America,” to most of the 
countries of the world which have tele- 
vision, as part of a USIA program called 
Tuis Is THe Unitep States. Their effec- 
tiveness cannot be minimized: for, in 
simple, irrefutable, photographic terms, 
they provided a continuous demonstra- 
tion of how people live and work in a 
free country. 

It is noteworthy that television stations 
have shown themselves quite content to 
accept this type of programming. It is 
further interesting that, though color 
television has a limited audience at 
this point, many far-sighted Chambers of 
Commerce and industrial heads have al- 
ready requested that their film stories be 
told in color. This too has been accom- 
plished on the low-budget basis which is 
made possible through the use of 16mm 
film and cooperative sponsorship. The 


cooperative method of financing is also 
educating the smaller manufacturer, 
equally with the more affluent firm, to the 
use of film as a sales and public relations 
medium. Finally, these films are acting 
not only as “civic ambassadors” in the 
more formal areas of business and states- 
manship, but are providing the general 
American public with an understanding 
of the pieces in the tremendously in- 
teresting jigsaw of our rapidly growing 
and tremendously interesting nation. 


Life in the Ocean 
(Continued from page 20) 


THE OCEAN is too rich fare and a somewhat 
overpowering experience for the average 
elementary classroom. Its fullness of color 
and activity make it excellent fare, how- 
ever, for clubs and adult groups where 
interesting information of a general na- 
ture, rather than specific learning, are the 
criteria. Commendable factors for teach- 
ing situations (e.g., high school nature 
study and life science) are the good review 
shots in the latter part of the film, and 
a very excellent study guide. 


15 mins., color ($150), also b&w ($100). 

For purchase, and for rental information, 

address the producer: Film Associates 

of Calif., 10521 Santa Monica Bivd., 
Los Angeles 25 


Machines (Continued from page 20) 


some of the machines more readily to the 
children. The narrative is quite good, 
really, but names here and there are not — 
completely audible. 


15 mins., color, also b&w. Sale and rental 

details from the producer, Film Associ- 

ates of Calif., 10521 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 25. 


FILM RECONDITIONING 


Scratches Removed °* Perforations and Splices Repaired 

* Curled or Brittle Film Rehumidified « 

Oil and Dirt Cleaned Off * Shrunken Originals Stretched 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICING FOR FILM LIBRARIES AND TV SHOWS 

Shipments, Inspection, Storage, etc. 


PACKAGING OF COMMERCIALS AND FILMSTRIPS 


And don’t forget PEERLESS TREATMENT for new, “green” 
prints to make them ready for hard usage. 


Get longer life from your prints! 


EERLESS 


FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
165 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
959 SEWARD STREET, HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF. 
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ST. Leuis Library 
(Continued from page 9) 


and participation,, though not extensive, 
indicated real interest. 

Another form of series we tried was the 
presentation of travel books by members 
of the library staff, along with a film 
about the subject country. But this 
series did not have the appeal that an 
evening of travel films did. 

Children’s programs, at the Branch 
Libraries and at the Central Library, at- 


tract sizable audiences. These programs. 


are planned and conducted by the chil- 
dren’s librarians with technical aid from 
the Film Library staff. Motion pictures 
may be used as part of the regular story 
hour, when classes visit the library, and 
for holidays or special occasions. 


A Typical Operation 


This, then, is our story. Our progress 
has been slow-paced. We are still a small 
film library. The number of motion pic- 
tures in our collection is less than 700 The 
total number of showings for last year 
was 10,181, with an aggregate audience 
of 458,216. Our budget for 1955-56 is 


$14,000 for both films and equipment. 
But we feel that our seven lean years 
are over. The next seven—what with ade- 
quate space, an ample Library income, 
and a staff that has acquired knowledge 
and experience—should be the good years 
that will allow us to make the film ser- 
vice what we have always wanted it to 
be. Our story may be a more exciting 
one later on. But we regard our com- 
munity as a typical one for its size, and 
feel that a straightforward account of our 
later, for communities like ours. 


Backward Flight 
(Continued from page 5) 


her to watch the screen and see for her- 
self that the man was not really hurt. 
I switched on the lamp with the mech- 
anism running in reverse. The corpse 
twitched, picked itself up, backed away. 

“*You see’. I said, ‘he was just asleep.’ 

“*Funny man’, said Ann. ‘I’m sleepy 
too,’ and she trotted back to bed. 

“I tucked up the projector for the 
night, gave the reverse switch a friendly 
pat, and wished I could make it under- 
stand how sorry I was that I had once 
called it redundant.” 


Ballet Girl 
(Continued from page 19) 


ercise. The film ends as Kirsten makes 
her debut with other children in August 
Bournonville’s “The Conservatory.” 

BALLET Girt was filmed in Denmark 
for Omnibus (TV) by Bjarne and Astrid 
Henning-Jensen, whose writing and direc- 
tion here lean somewhat to over-cuteness 
and cliches. For grownups this is offset 
to a degree by the general excellence of 
the dancing, and young Miss Armvig’s 
photogenic attractiveness. Little girl 
viewers unanimously adore the film, 
identifying themselves strongly her. 

As the male dancers in the film are ex- 
cellent and athletic performers, it might 
have done much to interest boys in ballet 
had not several thoughtless scenes of 
Kirsten’s young brother snickering and 
jeering been included. 

Claire Bloom narrates, and there is 
English dialogue by the cast. In a slightly 
longer version than television used, 
BaLLeT Girt has been shown at the 
Edinburgh and Venice Film Festivals. 


23 min. Rental $12.50, Sale $125. Dis- 
tributed by Brandon Films, 200 West 
57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


30 major denominations 


cooperate through the sia 


Broadcasting and 
Film Commission to 
bring you powerful, 
realistic motion pic- 
tures produced with 
professional skill and 
dramatic talent. 


BFC Films are designed 
for churches to meet 
specific church needs. 


BFC Films MAKE 
LASTING IMPRESSIONS 
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BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 


library. 


What Price Freedom 


THE THRILLING TRUE STORY 
OF A GIRL'S COURAGEOUS STAND AGAINST 
COMMUNISTS IN EAST BERLIN 


© AWAKEN new interest in you 
church program ENCOURAGE 
 moterial support and sharing of 
time and talents e TEACH valuable 
lessons in Christian living © 


Filmed in East and West Berlin, What Price 
Freedom shows a dynamic Christian faith in 
action behind the Iron Curtain. 


Send for a complete catalog of BFC 
Films and the name of your nearest film rental 


National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 


Dept. N, 220 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


FILM NEWS 
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In response to your requests, YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, 


in cooperation with CBS TELEVISION, now brings to you 
two outstanding educational film series 


YOU ARE THERE 


Acciaimed by historians and all other citizens for its selection 
of historical topics and for its exciting, effective and faithful 
re-creation of memorable events and personalities of the past. 
(26 films, each 242 reels, 16mm, sound.) 


and 
THE 


A unique series documenting the search by American universities 
for the ways and means to better mankind’s lot, each devoted to a current 
research project of vital concern to the individual and society. 
(27 films, each 242 reels, 16mm, sound.) 


Enthusiastically endorsed by educators, these award-winning CBS Television pro- 
grams are now available for the first time to schools, universities and community 
groups in film form. These are motion pictures of the finest quality, each of vital 
significance to schools and adult groups alike. Available exclusively through Young 
America Films at only $125 per print under a print-life lease. Also for rent at nomi- 
nal rates from all leading film libraries. For free descriptive circular, write to: 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, inc. 


18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Announces 


Doubling the illumination- Doubling its uses in Education 


e The VU-LYTE [I delivers twice the 
illumination (140 lumens!) of prior 
VU-LYTE models. The VU-LYTE I 
establishes a new standard of opaque 
projector performance, because it 
can be used in rooms that are par- 
tially lighted. A specially designed 
optical system and a new F/3.6 lens 
permits this new plateau of progress. 


e The VU-LYTE I] is smaller, lighter, 
more compact, easier to move. 


e New Feed-O-Matic automatically 
locks in position, taking many sizes 
of material. 


e The VU-LYTE II accepts large 3-di- 
mensional objects for projection. 


e The VU-LYTE [I has provisions to 
keep books and glossy photos flat 
and in focus. 


© Both the power cord and the lens 
cap are permanently attached. They 
can’t be misplaced. 


e The copy cooling mechanism in the 
VU-LYTE II is quie:. 


¢ The elevation legs are spring 
loaded. 


¢ Three point mirror suspension and 
dual rack and pinion gives the 
VU-LYTE [I the clearest, easiest, 
sharpest, fastest focussing ... PLUS 
MANY OTHER EXCLUSIVE FEA- 
TURES THAT MAKE YOUR 
CLASSES MORE LIVELY. 


The VU-LYTE His a magnificent new 
instrument for Teaching. See what 
it can actually DO to improve your 
classes. Send the coupon fora’ Free 
Demonstration. No cost. No obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon today. 


CHARLES» 


Beale 


COMPANY 


SINCE 1869 


EAST, NEW, JERSEY 


Overhead. Projection Apparatus. 


This announcement by the Charles 
Beseler Company culminates years 
of research and development in pro- 
jector requirements for the active 
growing field of Education. Beseler’s 
reputation is based on always being 
FIRST with the new improved fea- 
tures that Educators want. For 
example: 


BESELER -- FIRST with large size 
copy apertures (8%” x 11”, then 
10” x 10”). 

BESELER — FIRST with Vacu- 
umatic copy hold down. 

BESELER — FIRST with built in 
pointers (Pointex). 

BESELER — FIRST with automatic 
feed platens (Feed-o-Matic). 


Beseler’s Franchised Dealers are 
anxious to demonstrate the great 
new VU-LYTE [I] at your convenience. 
Write to Beseler. No cost or obliga- 
tion, naturally. 


Charles Beseler Company 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Dept F-2 


Please send infcrmation on th? 
VU-LYTE [I] and arrange for a Free 
Demonstration at my convenience, 
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